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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 


and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


What Every Priest Must Know 


The outline of what studies must be pursued by a candidate for the priest- 
hood reveals why Catholics have confidence in their ‘priests and certainty 


about their religion. 


Donald F. Miller 


Opnmaany the Catholic 
Church demands the equivalent of 
twelve continuous years of study, after 
grade school has been completed, of 
candidates for the office of the priest- 
hood. An exceptionally brilliant stu- 
dent may now and then telescope two 
or three years into one; or a convert 
or older candidate who has had a sol- 
id background of reading and study in 
the sciences necessary for a priest may 
prove that he has the required knowl- 
edge after a shorter time of specialized 
study. But ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred priests have gone through the en- 
tire twelve-year course before they 
were permitted to exercise the min- 
istry of the priesthood. 

It will be of great value, and of 
practical interest, for all Catholics to 
catch a glimpse of just what kind of 
studies enter into the preparation for 
the priesthood. It will be such for three 
reasons. 

First, because an outline of what 
a candidate for the priesthood studies 


is in itself a testimonial to the truth 
of the Catholic faith. It proves that 
one who is ultimately to preach and 
teach with the authority of the Cath- 
olic Church must first have faced 
every possible argument and position 
that are opposed to that authority, and 
satisfied his mind that the authority of 
the Church is the authority of Christ 
Who is God. 

Second, it will give to Catholics who 
have problems to bring to their priest, 
a confidence arising from the knowl- 
edge that he has faced and studied the 
solutions to all such problems before. 

Third, it may even awaken the stir- 
rings. of a vocation to the priesthood 
in young men, who will be attracted to_ 
seek the powerful and intellectual and 
spiritual satisfactions that the studies 
of a priest bring to him, and will be 
inspired to want to share such satis- 
factions with other human beings. 

The required studies of candidates 
for the priesthood divide themselves 
quite neatly into three parts. Each of 
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the three parts usually requires four 
full years. The first part consists of 
what may be called high school studies; 
the second part makes up a full college 
course; and the third part, or the last 
four years, consists of specialized the- 
ological studies that directly concern 
themselves with the work the priest 
will be called upon to do in his min- 
istry. 


It should be noted that throughout 
these twelve years of study, a young 
man is being tested not only in his 
ability to acquire sufficient knowledge 
but also in his character, his spiritual 
progress, his moral ability to accept 
the burden of celibacy and the life of 
mortification necessary for a priest. At 
the same time the young man is test- 
ing himself; asking himself whether he 
can freely and wholeheartedly face up 
to the responsibilities of the priest- 
hood. 

Ordinarily, a young man is free to 
give up his aspirations for the priest- 
hood up to a year or so before his re- 
ception of holy orders. In point of 
fact, only about one-third of those who 
start out for the priesthood actually 
choose, or are permitted, to go all the 
way. Because the acceptance of holy or- 
ders marks an irrevocable step in the 
life of a young man, the Church does 
not want or permit anyone to take that 
step at an immature age. Therefore 
she requires by law that no one be or- 
dained until he has reached at least 
his twenty-fourth year. 

But we are concerned here princi- 
pally with the study-part of the prep- 
aration for the priesthood. We shall 
outline the special features of each of 
the four-year periods that make up the 
whole. 

1. The First Four Years 

These, as we have said, are the high 
school years. They may be spent in a 
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junior or minor seminary that takes 
only boys who have a desire to become 
priests; or in a school that accepts both 
aspirants to the priesthood and other 
youths as well; or even, at times, in an 
ordinary general Catholic high school. 

However, in whatever kind of school 
these four years are spent, there are 
certain subjects that must be passed in 
them if they are to be accepted as a 
preparation for the further work 
toward the priesthood. 

The chief among these essential stud- 
ies are Latin and a solid grounding in 
the use of the vernacular. Latin will 
be indispensable for the aspirant to 
the priesthood, both for the eight final 
years of his specialized study, and for 
the exercise of his ministry. Many of 
the text-books and reference works to 
be studied later will be in Latin; and 
after ordination, a priest has to say 
Mass, recite his breviary, administer 
the sacraments in Latin. He must, 
therefore, get an early start in famili- 
arity with the language. It goes with- 
out saying that he must also begin 
early to become well grounded in the 
language in which he will preach, give 
instructions, hear confessions, etc., 
which is the language of his country. 


Besides these two fundamental sub- 
jects, the high school course of a stu- 
dent who aspires to the priesthood 
must include subjects that are gener- 
ally a part of a liberal arts education. 
Algebra and geometry, general history, 
the rudiments of the more basic natur- 
al sciences, an introduction to Greek, 
a first acquaintance with the great 
classics of literature, and first steps in 
one or the other modern foreign lan- 
guage, usually French or German or 
Spanish, are courses that are required 
in most minor seminaries themselves. 

If a young man goes through a high 
school course without taking any Lat- 
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in, and then decides to enter upon the 
preparation for the priesthood, he will 
have to make up in study or in actual 
courses the four years of Latin that he 
missed before he can be admitted to 
the second four years of training for 
the priesthood. It will also be demand- 
ed that he have some grounding in the 
other liberal art courses mentioned 
above. 
2. The Second Four Years 

The first two of these years are con- 
cerned with advanced studies in Latin 
and its secular and religious classics, 
further courses in vernacular literature, 
the sciences, Greek, and the other 
staples of the liberal arts. The second 
two years of the college course center 
around thorough courses in philosophy 
and Church history. 

These two courses have an important 
bearing on the later work of a priest. 
Philosophy is the intellectual science 


through which a person learns all the ~ 


basic or ultimate truths that can be 
known or deduced about God, about 
the material world, about human na- 
ture and the human mind, by reason 
alone. It is an axiom never doubted 
by the Catholic Church that there is 
and can be no conflict between the 
truths learned by man’s reason and 
the truths revealed to man’s faith by 
God. By the same token the Catholic 
Church is not afraid to let every as- 
pirant to the priesthood exercise his 
reason with the fullest liberty and in- 
dependence. 


Not only that, but in the study of 
philosophy, the candidate for the 
priesthood is led to look into all the 
contradictory notions of the world, of 
God, of human nature that have been 
presented by thinkers throughout the 
ages. For example, he is not only 
taught to study the arguments of rea- 
son or the evidences of fact for the ex- 


istence of a personal God; he is also 
directed to study whatever arguments 
have been put forward by those who 
maintained that there is no personal 
God ruling the universe. He is asked 
to consider not only the reasons for 
accepting the mind as an instrument of 
truth, for recognizing an eternal mor- 
al law by which all human beings are 
bound, for looking upon the soul of 
man as spiritual and immortal, but al- 
so the arguments of those who have 
denied any or all of these truths. 
Thus the student for the Catholic 
priesthood: is not forced into an un- 
yielding mold of thought by his teach- 
ers. He is asked, in his philosophy 
course, to look at all sides of every 
question; to think things out for him- 
self; to form his judgments and opin- 
ions on the basis of all the evidence 
and all the conflicting opinions at hand. 


The study of philosophy specifical- 
ly treats of all these topics: logic, or 
how to think and reason correctly; 
cosmology, or the origin and basic 
make-up of the material world; psy- 
chology, or the nature of man and es- 
pecially of the human mind and soul; 
epistemology, or the nature of truth and 
how the mind can embrace it; meta- 
physics, or general principles that are 
applicable to all beings; ethics, or the 
moral law as it can be known by rea- 
son; natural theology, or what can be 
known about God through reason 
alone. 

In connection with his study of eth- 
ics, the aspirant to the priesthood will 
give special attention to the philoso- 
phy of political government, and the 
requirements of social justice between 
capital and labor as these topics con- 
stitute acute practical problems today. 
But above all, he will be deeply 
grounded in a knowledge of the natur- 
al law that the Creator inscribed upon 
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human nature and made intelligible to 
the reason of man. 

It can readily be seen how important 
is the study of Church history for the 
aspirant to the priesthood. Here again, 
there is no one-sidedness or arbitrary 
selectiveness in the manner in which 
the history of the Catholic Church is 
presented: to him. There is no glossing 
over of scandals in high places, or lack 
of probing into the human weaknesses 
that, at various times or in various de- 
grees, marred the characters of those 
who held ecclesiastical offices. Century 
by century the facts are unfolded, just 
as they occurred. 

Moreover, a wide variety of refer- 
ence books for side reading are offer- 
ed to the student, and he is urged to 
read as much as he can. Every leeway 
is given him to track down the facts 
about any disputable point of the 
Church’s action in any age of history. 
Both the manner in which he is taught 
and the freedom of research that he is 
permitted continue to impress upon 
him the truth that facts are never to be 
feared, and that the facts show the 
Church to be a divine institution, al- 
beit often administered by weak and 
sinful men as the authoritative repre- 
sentatives of God. 

3. The Third Four Years 

Up to now the candidate for the 
priesthood has been building up his 
background of necessary knowledge to 
prepare him for the intensely speci- 
alized studies of his last four years. He 
has finished college and must now en- 
ter upon post-graduate work that will 
be as important for him as a priest as 
the actual medical course is for one 
aspiring to be a doctor. 

He now begins to concentrate on 
four major subjects. They are 1) dog- 
matic theology; 2) moral theology; 3) 
canon law; 4) Sacred Scripture. To- 
ward the end of the four years he will 
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be given special practical courses in 
1) carrying out the liturgy (saying 
Mass properly, etc.), and 2) pastoral 
theology, or the practical aspects of 
administering the sacraments, preach- 
ing, giving instructions to children and 
converts, etc. However, on the intel- 
lectual side, it is the four major 
branches mentioned above that he 
must master during these last four 
years. A word about each one. 


1. Dogmatic theology. It is too bad 
that some of those outside the Catho- 
lic Church who have a horror for the 
word “dogma,” or who have been 
brought up to consider “dogmas” pure 
inventions of the Church, cannot be 
granted an opportunity to sit in on a 
class of dogmatic theology in a sem- 
inary for the priesthood. It would open 
their eyes to the true meaning of the 
word “dogma.” 

A text-book of dogmatic theology 
is a presentation of all the truths actu- 
ally revealed by God to man, and of 
all the secondary truths, held as cer- 
tain or probable, that can be drawn 
from the revealed words of God. Such 
text-books are usually printed in two 
or three or four volumes, rarely num- 
bering in all less than one thousand 
pages. Here are the various angles 
from which the student for the priest- 
hood is required to consider all the 
dogmatic teachings of the Catholic 
Church: 

Just what does the Church hold on 
any given point, e.g., concerning the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the na- 
ture of sanctifying grace, the essence 
of the sacraments, etc.? Does she hold 
this as a direct revelation of Christ, or 
as a reasonable conclusion from some- 
thing that Christ revealed? Where is 
the proof of this teaching found in the 
Bible? Can it be shown that this teach- 
ing was handed down through the 
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Church in a constant tradition? What 
did the early Fathers of the Church 
(Ambrose, Augustine, John Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, etc.) hold concerning 
this point? What heretics, of ancient 
or medieval or modern times, denied 
it, and how can they be proved to be 
wrong? Does this teaching satisfy the 
reason of man, in that there is noth- 
ing in it contradictory to the principles 
of reason and logic? 

This thorough process of examina- 
tion and proof is applied to every sin- 
gle doctrine proposed by the Catholic 
Church to the belief of her children, 
beginning with the nature of God as 
Christ revealed it, and ending with the 
four last things, death, judgment, heav- 
en and hell, as He described and ex- 
plained them. The student for the 
priesthood thus makes himself ready 
to preach what Christ preached, to ex- 
plain what Christ committed to the 
apostles as necessary for the salvation 
of all men. 

An important part of this dogmatic 
theology is the science of apologetics, 
or the study of how one can know 
what is the true religion. Here again 
the student is required to look closely 
at all the religious sects and theories 
that have appeared or are presently be- 
ing followed by various groups of peo- 
ple in the world. He must understand 
and be able to explain not only why 
the Catholic Church is true, but why 
all other religious institutions in the 
world are in error. 


2. Moral Theology. This is the 
science that gives to the student for 
the priesthood detailed knowledge of 
what is right and wrong in human 
conduct. A priest must both teach peo- 
ple what is right and wrong, and he 
must judge their innocence or guilt 
when they come to confession to him 
seeking forgiveness, according to the 


words of Christ to His priests, “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given; whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” 

It is obvious, then, that the priest 
must make a profound and thorough 
study of human evil. He begins this 
by exploring the general principles 
that make human conduct good or evil; 
then he examines in detail the sins that 
can be committed against the theolog- 
ical and moral virtues, against the ten 
commandments and the six precepts 
of the Church, and against the proper 
use of the seven sacraments. 

Thus there is no conceivable form 
of sin that the priest has not become 
acquainted with in his mind before he 
is permitted to enter upon his ministry. 
Thus it is very foolish for people to 
think that their particular sins may 
shock the priest, or bring to his atten- 
tion some form of evil that he has nev- 
er heard about before. 


3. Canon Law. Christ gave to His 
Church the power to make laws, for 
the proper functioning of the Church, 
according to the words: “Whatsoever 
you bind upon earth, it is bound in 
heaven; whatsoever you loose upon 
earth, it is loosed in heaven.” Accord- 
ingly, the Church has made many laws, 
governing the functioning of the vari- 
ous departments of the Holy See, the 
administration of dioceses and parish- 
es, the regulation of religious orders, 
etc., and laying down special penalties 
for special kinds of sins. 

The priest, to whatever office he will 
be appointed, will act with the juris- 
diction of the Church, and therefore 
he will be bound to uphold and carry 
out the laws that the Church has made. 
To do so, he must know and under- 
stand these laws. He spends a large 
part of the last four years of his prep- 
aration for the priesthood studying the 
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background, the exact meaning, and 
the application of the.2414 laws con- 
tained in the charter of the Church 
that is called the Code of Canon Law. 


4. Sacred Scripture. The Bible is 
accepted by the Catholic Church as 
the inspired word of God. Though a 
candidate for the priesthood constantly 
refers to the Bible in his study of dog- 
matic theology, to find proof for the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, he 
nevertheless must make a specialized 
study of the Bible before he can be 
ordained. He is constantly reminded 
that his primary source of material for 
sermons and instructions will be the 
Bible, supplemented by the teachings 
of the apostles that have been handed 
down in unbroken tradition through 
nineteen hundred years. 

He must therefore know a great deal 
about the Bible. First of all, he must 
be able to prove that it is inspired by 
God against all who, in the course of 
history, have doubted or denied this 
truth. He must know the background 
of the various authors whom God 
chose to write the books of the Bible; 
he must learn to apply true principles 
of interpretation to its various literary 
forms, e.g., its allegories, its poetry, 
its factual narrations, its statements of 
doctrine, etc. He must study the his- 
tory of the preservation of the Bible, 
from the days when the Church was 
using her authority to separate the in- 
spired from the uninspired writings, 
down through the centuries when it 
could be copied only by hand, to mod- 
ern times when it is so widely printed. 

Conclusions 

This is a sketchy outline of the ma- 
jor elements that enter into the educa- 
tion of a candidate for the priesthood. 
A high average of ability to master 
these subjects is required of each can- 
didate before he is permitted to pass 
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on from one year’s studies to the next. 
Moreover these additional notes about 
the education of priests should be 
known by all lay-Catholics. 

1. Many priests are ordered by their 
bishops or superiors to go on to still 
further studies after they have been 
ordained. They must be sent to the 
Catholic university of Washington, or 
to one of the specializing universities 
in Rome, to study for two or three or 
four more years in dogmatic or moral 
theology, or in philosophy, or in canon 
law, or in Sacred Scripture. These 
highly trained experts are usually made 
professors in seminaries after their 
long course of study has been com- 
pleted. 

But apart from such formal post- 
ordination study, every priest is urged 
and even commanded by the canon law 
of the Church to continue his studies 
after his ordination and assignment to 
the ministry. Indeed, bishops and re- 
ligious superiors are required to give 
priests some kind of annual test of 
their continuing advancement in 
knowledge for five years after their 
ordination. 

2. It should not be expected by lay 
Catholics that their busy parish priests 
will always retain at their tongue’s tip 
every item of knowledge that they ac- 
quired during the twelve or more years 
of their seminary training. For exam- 
ple, many facts of Church history, 
once well conned and memorized and 
rattled off in the classroom, can be 
forgotten in the course of an active 
ministry. But the priest always knows 
where to go to look up the points he 
has forgotten; when the need arises, he 
can find the solution to any problem 
or the answer to any doubt. 

3. The one thing that should be un- 
mistakably clear to every Catholic 
from this outline is that the Catholic 
Church has no fear of knowledge and 
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research of any kind that has a bear- 
ing upon religion. She may try to pro- 
tect lay-Catholics of limited education 
from intellectual harm by telling them 
what sort of books they should not 
read; but she demands of her priests 


lic religion, but that they have studied 
these in comparison with the teachings 
of all other philosophers and religion- 
ists in the history of the world. In short, 
the Catholic Church has no fear of 
knowledge or learning, of facts or of 








not only that they know the positive history. 
philosophy and theology of the Catho- 
Going Up? 


“T have never had any Arctic or Antarctic adventures or have ever wanted 
them,” writes Msgr. Matthew Smith, in Listening In. “I have never had the 
slightest inclination to visit either the North or the South Pole, any more 
than I have wanted to go to Mars, Neptune or the outer fringe of the Milky 
Way. I have been up in the air many times and my first flight was in a plane 
over a portion of the Great Wall of China in what was little more than a 
crate with an engine and wings. 

“When I look ahead into eternity, however, I am thrilled by the oppor- 
tunities for aviation. It stirs me to know that when we are in heaven we can 
go in an instant to any part of the vast universe, merely by willing to be 
there. I have heard of a group of angels who keep constantly rising higher, 
higher, higher in heaven, who through all eternity can never reach a ceiling 
in this happy task or wear out the opportunities for rising, rising, rising, as 
God is infinite, without any limitations. Talk about aviators! I expect heaven 
to be a much larger place than the 8,000,000 square miles that form the 
Arctic Ocean; also the 8,200,000 square miles of the Antarctic Circle. I do 
not expect, however, a visitation of the entire heavens to be so difficult a 
job as it is to fly in the best of jet planes over either the Arctic or the Ant- 
arctic. . . . I will wait, therefore, for eternity to have my fun as an explorer 
and aviator.” 


Holiness Is For All 


If there were but one sort of calling in life which led to holiness, then 
you would have to follow that one and no other. But just as God gives dif- 
ferent kinds of faces to people and not one single type face, so He gives dif- 
ferent kinds of occupations and not one. We take our occupation, just as we 
take our face, and make the best of it. 

The saints were those who sank themselves in their work, and so sanctified 
both themselves and it. They spiritualized their work in the measure that they 
spiritualized themselves, and they spiritualized themselves in the measure 
that they spiritualized their work. The ratio is—must be—exact. “Diversities 
of graces, but the one spirit, diversities of ministries, diversities of works.” 

Were this not so, how would we account for the diversities of saints? When 
we have St. Andronicus, who was a barber; St. Herve, who was a street sing- 
er; St. Margaret of Louvain, who was (I think), a barmaid; dare we com- 
plain that our lot precludes the pursuit of holiness? 

Father Von Zeller, O.S.B. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


Late Marriage and Rhythm 


Problem: I am fifty years old, never married before, and am now think- 
ing of marrying a woman of thirty. I feel, however, that it would not be wise 
for me to have children if it can be avoided without offense to God. I believe 
that children should have young parents for their growing years. I also feel 
that I would be risking the possibility of leaving my young wife alone with 
the task of raising any children I might have if God were to call me in the 
next ten or fifteen years. Then, too, I wonder if, at my age, I could carry on 
with my work (which is very taxing) if I had children to worry about. There- 
fore I ask: would it be lawful for a man like me to marry with the intent of 
practicing rhythm as long as it is necessary to avoid having children? 


Solution: There are many factors involved in the question of the morality 
of rhythm that make it impossible for one to give a blanket approval of the 
practice even in advance of marriage. For example, there is the question of 
whether it can be adhered to by both persons involved without sin or great 
danger of sin. The Holy Father’s letter on rhythm makes allowance for cases 
in which there is sutficient reason to justify the use of rhythm for an indef- 
inite period. However, each case must be judged on its own merits, and is best 
decided by a wise confessor chosen by the persons involved. 

When that much has been said, we can add that we would strongly advise 
our correspondent not to enter marriage with the idea of using rhythm in- 
definitely. First of all, because we think his sympathy for his young wife-to- 
be is misdirected. The advantages of her becoming a mother far outweigh 
the risk that she may be left alone for part of the upbringing of her children. 
Her aloneness in case of her husband’s death within a decade or two, would 
be far greater if she had no children. The normal and universal instinct of 
women for motherhood should be given far more consideration than the 
future possibilities of death and separation between husband and wife. 

As to the importance of children having youthful parents, of course it must 
be admitted that this is an advantage. But it can be overstressed, just as the 
world today largely overstresses the glory of youth and the appearance of 
youth, as if age were a blight or an evil. One who becomes a parent in his 
fifties often finds a return of youthful spirit to himself that makes up for all 
the inconveniences of advancing years. And surely the argument that chil- 
dren might interfere with his work should yield to a prudent man’s ability 
to run his household in such a way that his necessary work gets done, chil- 
dren or no children. 

These arguments we would urge on our correspondent if we were talking 
to him face to face. The actual decision of his moral problem we leave to his 
confessor. 
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A 
Very 
Busy 


Saint 


Louis G. Miller 


Facts and legends about St. Christopher, on 
whom you count to bring you safely through 
your journeys. 


66 
"Ee SUBJECT for discussion 
tonight,” said John Svendson, “is St. 
Christopher.” 

The occasion was the meeting of one 
of the St. Mary’s parish study circles, 
and present were five or six married 
couples. We were seated around the 
front room of the Svendson home, and 
John sat in front of us, with a card 
table before him on which lay a sizable 
sheaf of papers and notes. 

I was not usually able to attend the 
study club meetings, but I had de- 
termined to be on hand for this one. 
My determination stemmed from the 
evening a few weeks before when John 
had called on me at the rectory. I was 
proud of John, and glad to see him. 
He was a convert to the faith, and his 
path to it had not been smooth. He 
had come to the preliminary instruc- 
tions with a chip on his shoulder, an 
attitude resulting from years of anti- 
Catholic bias in his family. Like most 
priests, I infinitely prefer instructing 
such a convert to one who sits before 


me as stolid and unresponsive as the 
chair he occupies. 

John was far from unresponsive. He 
fought like a bulldog over every con- 
troversial point, but he was fair-mind- 
ed enough to submit to the truth. The 
sheer logic of the Catholic position, 
without any special persuasiveness on 
my part, but with plenty of God’s 
grace, made him a completely con- 
vinced Catholic. 

And it was this John Svendson, now 
married to a little Irish colleen, Eileen 
O’Rafferty, who was looking for in- 
formation. 

“St. Christopher is the next subject 
on that list you gave to our study cir- 
cle,” John said, “and it’s my turn to 
hold forth. What I know about St. 
Christopher isn’t much, so you’ve got 
to help me out.” 

I had the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
and [ gave him the appropriate vol- 
ume, as well as a good factual account 
of the saint in a new volume of Lives 
which had recently appeared; and I 
told him, if he had time, to call up a 
friend of mine who was on the faculty 
of the local diocesan seminary, and 
who was very well versed in these mat- 
ters. 

John thanked me and went his way, 
and from the looks of the sheaf of pa- 
pers before him, now that his time had 
come to hold the floor, he had pre- 
pared well. I knew he was a college 
man, with something of a literary flair, 
and I looked for something good. 

“St. Christopher,” he began, “is of 
course best known as the patron of 
travellers, and is honored as such even 
by many who are not of our faith. St. 
Christopher medals are among the 
most common in everyday use. Auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, bicycles, in and on 
all of these you will find the medal 
with the image of the burly saint car- 
rying the child on his shoulders. I know 
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a railroad engineer who always has a 
St. Christopher medal in the cab of 
his Diesel locomotive. 

“There are some people, I suppose, 
who use the medal out of superstition. 
This is all wrong. The right use of the 
medal is as a mark of devotion and as 
a reminder. It’s the result of the same 
instinct which causes a soldier to car- 
ry in his wallet a picture of the girl he 
loves. People don’t find anything wrong 
in that. And we feel God is pleased if 
we honor the saints in this way. 

“Besides, we think they can help us 
in heaven by their prayers, by what 
we Call their ‘intercessory power.’ They 
are, of course, creatures of God like 
ourselves. But they are especially 
pleasing to God because of the heroic 
lives they led. We ask them to add their 
prayers to ours, and thus we feel ours 
have a better chance of being heard.” 

John looked over at me and I nod- 
ded my head in approval. , 

“That’s right out of the Baltimore 
catechism,” he said. “I don’t take any 
credit for it. Now as to St. Christopher, 
his special intercession has been in- 
voked for many centuries, and he has 
always been regarded as the patron of 
travellers. The story of his life will 
show why. 

“First, it should be pointed out that 
many of the details surrounding his 
life are legendary. We know that a 
saint by this name once lived, and we 
know moreover that he was martyred 
for the faith, and has his feastday on 
July 25th. Now there must have been 
something in his life or martyrdom 
which captured the public imagination, 
because very early a legend began to 
grow up around him, just as legends 
have grown up around some of our 
great national figures like Washington. 
According to the experts in the field 
of history, legends about great men 
are helpful in understanding the per- 
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son because they reflect very real 
characteristics or qualities. 

“Well, here is the story of St. Chris- 
topher as it has come down to us. He 
was born of pagan parents in a pagan 
land, and was called Reprobus. He 
grew up strong and stalwart, a verit- 
able giant, and no one in his country 
could compare with him in height and 
strength and courage. 

“When Reprobus reached manhood, 
he grew restless, and leaving his home, 
he set out to see the world. It was his 
determination to settle down only 
when he would meet and give his serv- 
ice to the mightiest master on earth. 

“Hearing of a certain king who 
was spoken of as a most powerful rul- 
er, he made his way into this great 
ruler’s kingdom. The king, impressed 
by the great size of Reprobus, prompt- 
ly made him his bodyguard. 

“One day a minstrel in a song at 
court mentioned the name of Satan. 
At the mention of this name, the king 
made the sign of the cross. Reprobus 
noticed this, and asked the reason 
why. 

“*“When I make the sign of the 
cross,’ the king said, ‘Satan has no pow- 
er over me.’ 

““ “Then you must be afraid of Sa- 
tan,’ Reprobus said. “That means Satan 
is mightier than you are, and I shall 
seek and serve him.’ 

“Now when anyone looks for the 
devil, he finds him readily enough, and 
it was not long before Reprobus, pass- 
ing through a dark wood, encountered 
the prince of demons, who, of course, 
had disguised himself as a man. 

“But one day, in their travels they 
came upon a wayside crucifix, and Re- 
probus noticed that Satan trembled 
with fear. 

“ ‘That is the image of my greatest 
enemy, he said, ‘Who conquered me 
on Calvary. From Him I always flee.’ 
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When Reprobus heard this, he prompt- 
ly left the devil, and went in search of 
Christ. 

“From a hermit in his cell deep in 
the forest, Reprobus learned about 
Christianity, and was baptized, and 
after this he was no longer proud of 
his great size and strength, but became 
humble as a child. 

““ Show me how to serve God,’ he 
said, ‘For I cannot fast as you do.’ 

“The hermit thereupon led him to a 
broad, swift river nearby, and said: 
‘Here build a hut, and when travellers 
come and wish to cross the river, car- 
ry them over for the love of Christ.’ 

“And that is what Reprobus pro- 
ceeded to do, cheerfully fulfilling his 
vocation for many years. 

“One night, as he lay asleep in his 
little hut on the river’s bank, he heard 
a child’s voice calling him. When he 
went outside, he saw a small boy, who 
asked to be carried across the stream. 
Without any effort at all Reprobus lift- 
ed the lad to his shoulder and with 
staff in hand walked into the water. 

“But never had the current rushed 
so swiftly, never had the water seemed 
so deep. His burden was only a small 
boy, but it seemed to grow heavier 
with every step. 

“ “O child,’ Reprobus called, ‘How 


heavy you are! It is as though I were 


bearing the whole weight of the world 
on my back!’ But he struggled to the 
other side, and set his burden down, 
and behold! before him stood Christ, 
who smiled at him with love. 

“ *You have served me well,’ said 
the Saviour, ‘And henceforth you will 
be called Christopher, which means 
Christ-bearer.’ 

“Then Christ disappeared, but 
Christopher was so filled with love and 
zeal that he became a missionary in 
pagan lands, leading many souls to the 
truth by his teaching and example. 


After many years of heroic service of 
God, he was brought to trial before 
the pagan rulers of Rome, for these 
were the days of great persecution of 
the Christians. Being summoned to 
deny the faith, he refused, and was 
thereupon tortured in the most cruel 
manner. He was scourged, placed on a 
plate of red hot iron, and roasted over 
a slow fire. Finally, with still a spark of 
life in him, he was beheaded. It was 
July 25th, in the year 254. 

“That is the legend and the story of 
St. Christopher. It is easy to see why 
he became the patron of travellers, 
since he spent so much time in help- 
ing travellers, and was blessed by 
Christ in a special way for his charity 
in this regard. 

“In the middle ages it was custom- 
ary to have a picture of St. Christo- 
pher at the entrance-way of a bridge, 
with an interesting inscription which 
may still be seen in Catholic countries: 
‘Whoever shall behold the image of St. 
Christopher shall not faint or fail on 
that day.’ According to the legend, as 
Christopher was being led to death, he 
prayed that all who saw him on that 
day would be saved from fire, storm 
and earthquake. And, as we have said, 
somehow he caught hold of the public 
imagination, and became a great fa- 
vorite saint throughout all Christian- 
ity. And that’s about all.I have to say 
concerning St. Christopher.” 

In the discussion that followed, these 
good people turned over and tossed 
back and forth the concept of praying 
to the saints, and of using medals, and 
I was gratified at their intelligent grasp 
of these practices, so rooted in Chris- 
tian tradition. 

Someone brought up the Christopher 
movement of Father Keller, and it was 
easy for them to understand why the 
name of this saint was chosen for a 
movement which seeks to make every 
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individual a bearer of Christ into the 
marketplace of life. Someone else ask~ 
ed about St. Christopher’s Inn in Gray- 
moor, New York, which all of us had 
heard of in connection with the St. 
Francis hour on the radio, a weekly 
drama sponsored by the Graymoor 
Fathers, and beautifully executed. The 
St. Christopher Inn is a home at Gray- 
moor for tramps and wayfarers of any 
and every description, and again it 
was easy to see why St. Christopher 
should be named its patron. 


At the end of the meeting I had my 
own little contribution to make. 

“I think that in this age of fast tra- 
vel there is a special need of devotion 
to St. Christopher, and I hope all of 
you have a medal in your automobiles. 
When you start out on a trip with your 
family, you might say a little prayer 
asking him to help you return home 
safely. But don’t be presumptuous, and 
expect him to help you if you are care- 
less about the common, ordinary rules 
of safety. I came across some verses in 
Columbia magazine the other day, by 
Margaret Hickey, which put it very 
well. They represent St. Christopher 
speaking: 


I’m very tired. 

Poor fools, they look to me 
At eighty-three. 

Trust my medal 

Like a potent charm 
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To keep their foolish selves 
Secure from harm... 
I’m weary, Lord 

Watching Thy careless sons. 
Please send me back 
Where the deep torrent runs 
And I can ford it 

In my own slow way. 
Tell them 

In voice of thunder 

Not to say, 

“St. Christopher, 

Protect me,” and then go mad 
With speed. It’s hard 

To face a grieving Dad. 
Ill help them all — 

Hot rod or Cadillac — 
For love of Him 

I bore upon my back. 

Ill try to get them home 
Unhurt, alive, — 

If they'll just hold it 
Under fifty-five. 


On that note the discussion ended. 
Eileen Svendson brought in coffee, and 
as we sipped it and savored its steam- 
ing fragrance, I felt, and I think the 
others felt too, that bond of unity with 
the past and in the present which is to 
be found only in the Catholic faith. 
For only in that faith can St. Christo- 
pher in the year 254 and John Svend- 
son in the year 1955 stand together 
upon common ground, unshaken by 
the changes of life because they stand 
upon the rock. 


Backward Nation 
A Russian official who had made a nation-wide tour of the United States 
was asked, before embarking for Europe, what had impressed him most about 


America. 


“I think,” he told reporters, “that I was most impressed by the contrasts 
in the United States. In some ways your country is magnificent. You are very 
advanced in some respects, but I am surprised that your cities are so poor in 
hygienic installations. For instance, in my country, you would find a delousing 
station for the public in every railroad station, but in the United States, I have 


never seen even one.” 
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Holy Communion: 


There is a television program entitled “This is your life.” 


Only a few enjoy its limelight and its passing rewards. 
But everybody in the world can have the wonderful things 
the Son of God offered when He said: Thijs is your life. 


Francis M. Lee 


iF THIS were Capharnaum, 
and we the human beings of some two 
thousand years ago, a wondrous day 
would be upon us. The Master is pass- 
ing through our town. He is much 
loved in Capharnaum, and we men 
and women look up to see Him, and 
smile, and put away our work, and go 
out to Him. Capharnaum goes out to 
Him. And He leads us beyond the 
city walls, out among the hills. He will 
talk to us there. 

And if we are so much caught up 
with the beauty of His doctrine that 
we forget about food as the hours 
glide, He does not forget, not our Mas- 
ter. Yes, we shall eat, and eat with a 
surpassing awe and wonder. He is feed- 
ing seven or eight thousand of us with 
five loaves of barley bread and a few 
fish. 

Small wonder, then, that the next 
morning finds us waiting for Him. We 
run to Him in the festive mood of 
children on a holiday. The Master will 
provide. He has food for the soul and 
food for the body, and we know not 
which is the more miraculous. 

And then it happens. The crowd 
ahead of us breaks, leaving the Mas- 
ter alone in the middle. Men are ar- 
guing amongst themselves, crying, 
“How can this Man give us His Flesh 
to eat?” I move in to ask someone 
what has happened. This has hap- 
pened: the Master has said: 

“T am the bread of life, He that 
cometh to Me shall not hunger. I am 


Your Life 


the living bread that has come down 
from heaven. If anyone eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever.” 

Of course, I had seen Him work a 
miracle with bread on the previous day, 
but He will have to clarify what He 
has now said about bread in connec- 
tion with Himself. I am a reasonable 
man, and had quietly waited for the 
Master to assure us that we were mis- 
understanding Him. He was probably 
dealing with some figure of speech, al- 
legory perhaps, or a parable. He was 
quite fond of using these methods of 
illustration. Probably referring to the 
mental process of digesting His doc- © 
trine. He knew only too well, after 
all, that this crowd would turn their 
backs on Him if He insisted on the 
legerdemain, the magic at which His 
words hinted. There, He is raising His 
Hand for silence. 

“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, you shall not 
have life in you.” 

The oath! The Master has taken the 
Jewish oath, “Amen, Amen,” and He 
is driving His doctrine home with it! 
He is lost! He is mad! And we had 
thought Him our Messiah at last. 
Away! Leave Him! Back to Caphar- 
naum! 

e 

So, the Master stood there. Yes, He 
had known that He would lose them. 
And they could all go, but the doc- 
trine was there to stay. There, waiting 
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for us, two thousand years later. And 
now it was time to investigate the faith 
of His future pope, His first bishops, 
His apostles who must carry this doc- 
trine to a world that was waiting for 
them with stones. He turned to these 
disciples. They too must make their 
stand, their decision. Accept the Eu- 
charist, or join the mob on the road 
back to Capharnaum, back to the 
sprawling cancer of doubt for the rest 
of their lives. 

“Will you also leave Me?” 

And Peter stood up. He was ready 
for this. Peter had heard many a rabbi 
in the synagogues, and now he. had 
heard and watched and lived with this 
Man for two years. Yes, Peter was 
ready, and his tremendous answer 
must ever supply the last and only im- 
portant line in the autobiography of 
each of us wanderers. 

“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

Gloriously ended the day of the 
promise of the Eucharist. Holy Thurs- 
day would bring the fulfillment of that 
promise, at the last supper. We, hap- 
pily, live in the era of the fulfilment. 
We have It, every day, every hour, up- 
on our altars. And thousands of Cath- 
olics live a mediocre, lukewarm life, 
because they will never face up to His 
words: 

“Unless you eat My Flesh, you will 
not have life in you.” Life, spiritual 
life, the opposite of spiritual death, 
will not be in you. Life, the vibrant 
harmony of living close to the Mas- 
ter, opposed to the bleak discords of 
the feebly pulsed individual with his 
one yearly trip to the altar, marching 
up beneath the banner of that crown- 
ing insult, “under pain of mortal sin.” 

We rather address these lines to 
those who have found the truth of 
His words, the life of which He spoke, 
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and want to do something about it. 
These want to make Holy Commun- 
ion the deep source of life and strength 
that He meant it to be, but they can- 
not quite put their finger on the 
cause of their coolness, their lack of 
devotion in the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. There isa rule in philos- 
ophy, which, if broken down, can help 
a whole lot here. It runs like this, 
“Whatever is received, is received ac- 
cording to the disposition of the re- 
ceiver.” It simply means that if you 
put water into a bucket that is full of 
holes, the water will run right out. 
And if you put Holy Communion into 
a cold heart, you are going to have a 
cold reception. In other words, you 
have to get ready for It. Warm up! 
Make some plans. The story comes 
down about a little girl who was ask- 
ed by the nun her plans for thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion. The 
answer came right out: 

“Well, first, I am going to add for 
Him, then Ill say my ABCs, and then, 
if I have time, I’m going to tell Him 
a ghost story.” 

Say what you will, but that child 
was ready. She was the hostess, all set 
to entertain her Guest. She did not 
expect Him to do all the work. She 
was prepared. ; 

Prepare. You might, even as you 
leave your place to go to the altar 
railing, reach back into that scene out- 
side Capharnaum, and make your own 
the fine sentiment of Peter, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go?” 


To Whom? 


Here is our great act of faith. To 
think that I can answer that question 
in a manner beyond all the dreams of 
seers and prophets. To Whom? GOD! 
The completely lovable and loving One 
Who went through all the hell of Cal- 
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vary so He could be waiting at that 
railing for me this morning. I am tak- 
ing me and my problems up to my Al- 
mighty Friend, Who can spin worlds 
like this off His finger-tips, by the 
millions. Walk faster, my feet, I do 
need Him. 

From the beginning of time, human 
beings have always wanted their gods 
near them. The pagan Romans and 
Greeks were not content to leave their 
deities mere thin myths. No, they put 
them into human bodies, and had them 
dwell on a nearby Olympus. Anything 
at all to get a god out of his heaven 
and down to our level. We are born 
to the tangible, and we want to touch, 
taste, see, — even a god. Our God 
wanted that a lot more than we do, so 
the first Christmas morning hap- 
pened. And because we of the twen- 
tieth century would want Him as much 
as they did back in the first century, 
the first Holy Thursday happened, and 
we are not orphans. ~ 

In poor human terminology, it must 
have been quite a decision for Him. 
To look forward down the years, and 
to know that at almost every heresy, 
men and women would rush to His tab- 
ernacles, take out the sacred Hosts, 
throw Them into the mud, the sewers, 
beneath the hooves of horses. To look 
down and see the dark minds of the 
millions who would never know What 
was on those altars, and to see, worse 
still, the coldness of those who would 
know, and care nothing. 

For you, He kept coming. Remem- 
ber that as you walk down the aisle 
this morning. Walk down and make 
up to Him for the ignorance and the 
coldness of the millions who have nev- 
er walked down an aisle to Him. To 
Whom do I go? My God, I believe! 

To Whom do I go? I, the one ap- 
proaching that altar. Who, what am 
I? It is time for our act of humility. 


Upon my poor tongue of clay, the 
great God is willing to lie. Humility is 
rather a natural comrade at the altar 
railing. Rising from the dust of our 
sins, but never from the dust that is 
our humanity, we humbly proffer our 
tongues as a cradle for the immaculate 
God! My God, have mercy on me! Out 
of the depths of my misery, I cry un- 
to Thee. Forgive me. Let me receive 
You as though this were my Viaticum. 
It may be. 

And we look up to see the reality of 
humility, as He comes to us under the 
guise of a wisp of wheat. 

Love and union. Union and love. 
Unfulfilled love sighs to be united. 
Such is our act of love as we wait at 
the altar railing. What will this union 
mean? For my soul? 

“He who eats My flesh, and drinks 
My blood, abides in Me and I in him.” 


This, then, is the life of which He 
spoke. This is the-Life that shall be in 
those who eat His Flesh. “He abides 
in Me, and I in Him.” Did you ever 
see a ray of light strike into a dark 
shallow stream and light it right down 
to the bed-rock? That shaft of light 
is not going around the water, it is in 
it, part of it, burnishing from within 
each atom of the murky depth. In a 
hopelessly limping way, we might thus 
liken His abiding in our souls. Our 
soul is newly alight and alive with the 
presence of God, the shaft of God’s life 
penetrates every cranny of our soul, 
and we live and breathe at His level. 
St. Paul strikes it: “You are gods, and 
sons of God!” This is what sanctifying 
grace means. This sanctifying grace 
you gained in baptism, and perhaps 
just yesterday, you won it again in the 


confessional. And now, Holy Com- 


munion is going to send that life surg- 
ing through your soul with a new, 
sweet vehemence, a deeper brilliance, 
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a finer abiding. And because of the 
greater life, you are further removed 
from the death of the soul, which is 
sin. 

This strength pours over into our 
bodies. All the passions, as we ordi- 
narily name them, such as anger, lust, 
and so forth, are primarily seated in 
the body, not the soul. For us, it 
means, practically, that one who is 
severely subject to temper and anger, 
can say, “In me today, so tempted to 
be quarrelsome and angered, there 
came the all-meek Christ, His Blood 
mingling with mine, His forbearance 
tempering my habitual lashings out.” 
“In me today, so tempted to impurity, 
there came the all-pure Christ, His 
Blood commingling with mine, the 
strength of a God to bulwark my sen- 
sual weakness. Whatever the passion, 
He came today, the perfection of the 
opposite virtue.” 

He came today to destroy my venial 
sins. The very meaning of venial sin 
is that I lack fervor in my love for 
Him. And here is the union to destroy 
all coldness between us. 


And to think that I have denied my- 
self all this for so many years! So 
many months! I told myself I was not 
worthy, but who is? Who is worthy to 
kneel and receive a God upon his 
tongue? And did I become any worthi- 
er by waiting these six months? No, I 
am six months less worthy. The only 
way to be worthy to receive Him next 
Sunday is to receive Him this Sunday, 
and thus make my heart a little more 
attractive to Him for next week. A lit- 
tle less cold. 

The beloved St. Pius X_ broke 
through the cold barrier of a cold her- 
esy. called Jansenism that had left its 
mark upon more than one external 
practice of religion. Thus years ago, it 
had become the custom to receive Holy 


Communion but a few timés a year. It 
was an unhealthy fear, and the great 
man of God, Pius X, crushed it out of 
existence. Out of existence? Look to 
yourself. 

Oh, the children go. The little ones 
in the third and fourth grade grace the 
altar railing, God bless them, every 
Sunday and often daily. They hardly 
know what is meant by temptation, the 
world, the flesh, the devil. And then 
come the high school years. The pendu- 
lum swings insanely, for the little boys 
and girls have discovered the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and now you can 
hardly see one out of ten at the altar 
railing on Sunday. Now, when they 
need Him. 


How about it, parents? Quite a 
chore to tell a sixteen-year-old son or 
daughter that they must receive Holy 
Communion frequently, if you don’t 
yourself. They don’t have to talk back 
to you. They stand there with that look 
in their eyes, and you know the sheer 
tragedy of what it means. “If Holy 
Communion is not important to you, 
It is not important to me!” 

How about it, parents? You were 
sixteen once, and you needed the 
strength of the Eucharist. Yes, I am 
intimating exactly what you are think- 
ing. If your adolescents are not receiv- 
ing Holy Communion frequently, if 
they are not getting the strength,...! 
If they had a pain around the appen- 
dix, you would bundle ther into the 
car and keep the accelerator on the 
floor for a hundred miles to get that 
divinized body to the doctor. In seven- 
ty years that body will be a decayed 
thing. The soul, the spark of life that 
gave grandeur and flower and human 
beauty to your married love, cannot 
decay. It’s heaven or hell for your 
child. Will you lead him down that 
aisle next Sunday, and all the Sundays, 
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to the Doctor, the Remedy, the Judge, Eternal life or eternal living death. On- 

the Redeemer, the Lover of his soul? ly One deals in eternal life, and He 
Your child, you, I, and all of us_ cries it from His tabernacle. 

have the spark of immortality. It’s “If anyone eat of this Bread, he 

eternity for all of us. Somewhere. _ shall live forever.” 


For Non-Catholics Only 


Louis G. Miller 


On the Repetition of Prayers 


Objection: I think Catholics are wrong in their habit of mumbling prayers 
and saying the same prayers over and over again, as they do in the rosary. 
After all, our Lord said in Matthew 6/7: “In praying do not multiply words 
as the gentiles do, for they think that in saying a great deal they will be 
heard.” 

Answer: As for the mere “mumbling of prayers,’ by which we suppose 
our objector means saying them in a merely mechanical or automatic fashion, 
we agree that there is not much value in prayers said thus, and this is a truth 
which has always been recognized and taught by the Catholic Church. 

But in regard to the repetition of prayers, it by no means follows that to 
repeat the same prayer by that very fact takes away its value. The contrary 
is true; if a certain prayer is of known and proved value, it deserves to be 
repeated as often as possible. 

Now the two prayers of which Catholics make most use in their ordinary 
devotions, and which form the backbone of the rosary, are the Our Father 
(the Lord’s Prayer) and the Hail Mary. Both of them come from the Bible 
itself. In fact, a-reading of St. Matthew’s gospel will disclose the Our Father 
just a few lines after the text quoted by our objector. “In this matter there- 
fore shall you pray: Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
etc.” 

It can scarcely be supposed that Christ wanted them to say this prayer only 
once, or to ration it to once a day. Does it not rather seem logical that 
while He wanted them by all means to say it reverently, He wanted them 

: also to say it often? And likewise with the Hail Mary, which contains the 
angel’s greeting to the virgin Mary when he announced to her that she was 
to be God’s mother. The passage can be read in St. Luke’s gospel, chapter 
1, verse 28. 

In warning against the vain multiplication of words, Christ surely had in 
mind the senseless, mechanical jabbering of formulas such as was indulged in 
by the pagans of His time before their false gods. He also doubtless had in 
mind Christians, whether Catholic or not, who make no effort at all to say 
their prayers with devotion and attention. But when prayers are said with 
reverence and with a constant effort to battle the inevitable distractions, then 
even though they are repeated many times, rather, one should say, precisely 
because of this repetition, God’s blessing comes down upon the one praying 
in a special way. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
Donald F. Miller 
Which is More Important: Morals or Religion? 


Problem: For the first time in my life (I am a girl of twenty-four), I am 
going out with a man who seems to respect me and does not ask or demand 
that I take part in sinful petting or kissing. Before this I have gone out with 
half a dozen Catholic young men, but every one of them tried to get me to 
consent to evil actions. The man I am going with now is not a Catholic, says 
he does not want to become one, but also says that he will always respect 
my religion. My question is: Is it not better to marry a man of high moral 
standards such as this non-Catholic, than any one of the Catholics I have 
gone out with who had little respect for God’s law? In other words, is not 
moral character more important for a happy marriage than sameness of re- 
ligion? 

Solution: When two things are both necessary for a happy and successful 
marriage, it is not possible to answer categorically the question of which one 
it is better to be without. Both solid moral character and sameness of reli- 
gion are important for a happy marriage. Moreover they are very closely 
related to each other. Therefore I would be foolish to express an opinion on 
which is to be preferred. 

It is very unfortunate that you went out with six Catholics all of whom 
showed lack of character in the matter of sex-indulgence. Those six by no 
means represented all the Catholic young men in the world. Furthermore, the 
non-Catholic whom you have now met, though he has high moral standards 
in regard to sex-indulgence before marriage, could turn out to give you great 
trouble of conscience after marriage with regard to such problems as birth- 
prevention. If, as you say, he has no interest in studying the Catholic reli- 
gion, he very probably, like most non-Catholics, has definite ideas about 
birth-prevention, or he will have after a few years of marriage. As a result, 
you would have just as rough a problem after marriage (and an even tougher 
One) in resisting what you know to be moral evil as you have had in resist- 
ing the suggestions of evil made by Catholics before marriage. 

Added to that, or even apart from that, there will always be the source 
of friction and loneliness created by the fact that you believe that certain 
things must be done for God, and he does not; that you will want your 
children to be raised in what you know to be the true religion, while he will 
give you no help and, by his example at least,. will work against you; that 
your minds and hearts will be divided and opposed on the most important 
subject in the world. 

By all means look for solid moral character in the man you promise to 
marry. But remember, such a character cannot be judged merely by a man’s 
control over his sex-instincts before marriage, but by his knowledge of all 
that God wants His creatures to do for love of Him. Therefore, if you want 
a happy marriage, keep looking for a good Catholic man, or tell your non- 

Catholic boy-friend that you cannot consider marriage except with someone 
who holds the same convictions about religion as you do. 
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The Alcoholic 


of 


Dublin .” 


“ William T. Cullen 


Last month, Matt Talbot’s break with al- 
coholism was described under the above 


title. Here is how he lived after he had taken 


e his last drink. 


‘ee Carmelite Fathers in 
New Jersey have a room filled with 
relics of Matt Talbot, amongst which 
is the rough iron bed that he used for 
his few hours of sleep at night. Be- 
neath the mattress there are no 
springs, merely iron bars; but not con- 
tent with this unyielding frame, Matt 
brought in two planks and placed them 
over the mattress and on these he took 
his scanty repose. He added a log for 
a pillow, and when he lay. on such a 
couch, he could not help thinking of 
Jesus on His cross. 

After he had taken his meal in the 
evening, he would go on his knees and 
pray or read or sing hymns. At 10:30 
he got into the bed, but at two in the 
morning he was up again and on his 
knees, and at four he started out to 
Mass and knelt on the stone steps of 
the Jesuit church till the Brother 
opened the doors for the six o’clock 
Mass. 

Matt, like many of the saints, had 
his little devices to help himself grow 
in holiness, though he called it the love 
of God. For one thing, he slit the legs 
of his trousers lengthwise so that his 
bare knees might feel the rough planks 
or the cold stone of the church floor. 


He knelt upright at the Masses for 
two hours without support. Even in 
the first days of his conversion he kept 
a little statue of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Child with him at night, per- 
haps to repel the tempter. 

When men at the lumber yard 
cursed, using the Holy Name, Matt 
would tip his bowler hat and not at 
all mind if they noticed. He drank his 
tea at noon mixed with unsweetened 
cocoa to wash down the crust of bread, 
but he always let the drink cool until 
the sight of it must have caused dis- 
gust. It was perhaps a penance for 
the drinking of other times. 

The chains and the ropes came lat- 
er, when he had read the “True Devo- 
tion to the Blessed. Virgin,’ by de 
Montfort; thereafter he gave himself 
as a slave to Mary and he wore the 
chains as a knight wears the livery of 
his lady. 

Matt passed through bitter days for 
Ireland. He walked out of the lumber- 
yard in the 1914 lockouts when the 
other men quit their work; perhaps he 
thought that this action might help 
their starving families. Again he saw 
the Easter Rising of 1916 and the 
manner in which the Black and Tans 
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took their revenge. There is no record 
that he felt bitterness toward anyone, 
but no doubt he prayed for peace and 
justice for his own people. 

The poor make no new friends, as 
the words of the old ballad have it, 
and Matt was no exception. He must 
have been a man shy by nature, for 
there is mention of only one or two 
intimates in the years after his conver- 
sion—a certain J. G., for instance, a 
bachelor who lived alone and like 
Matt was bent on saving his soul 
through a holy life. They had a lot in 
common, Matt and J. G., and Matt 
gave this friend many of his confi- 
dences. For one thing he told him 
how, by going to the Pro-Cathedral on 
a Sunday, he could manage to hear 
twenty Masses by uniting himself to 
the priests who said Mass on the side 
altars. One other friend was a Raphael 
O’Callaghan, who talked often with 
Matt, loaned him books, and later 
gave to the world what he knew of 
Matt Talbot. Matt took to himself the 
‘ counsel of the Imitation of Christ: 
Love to be unknown and to be des- 
pised. 

“Matt Talbot,” said one priest, hear- 
ing of his death, “sure, I never heard 
of the man.” But he recognized him 
readily enough when Matt was describ- 
ed to him. “Ah, the little, baldheaded 
old lad that came to Communion 
every day.” The Franciscan Father in 
charge of the Third Order to which 
Matt belonged scarcely knew him by 
name. Matt was never the one to put 
himself forward. His confessor, it is 
thought, was a certain Father James 
Walsh, S.J. A Belgian priest claims 
that this good Father had Matt pray- 
ing for many intentions, “hard cases,” 
no doubt. Too, there was a Monsignor 
Hickey who visited Matt in his lodg- 
ings and that often, and even prayed 
and sang together with him. 
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Matt’s father lived fifteen years aft- 
er his son’s conversion and died in 
1899. It was then that the mother left 
her home to live in Matt’s poor rooms 
on Upper Rutland Street, and then it 
was too that she knew herself to be 
the mother of a favored soul. Often in 
the night she heard Matt at his pray- 
ers and felt that the Blessed Virgin 
was .there with the two of them and 
Our Lord Himself not far away. When 
the good woman died in 1915, surely 
the words of Simeon were on her lips: 
Now dost thou dismiss thy servant, 
O Lord, according to thy word in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation—a light of revelation—a 
glory for thy people Israel. 

Matt loved children. They ran to 
him on the streets and he told them 
stories in his simple, quiet way—stor- 
ies of Our Lord and Our Lady, of 
Saint Joseph and all the Saints. They 
listened as if to the mighty sagas of the 
Gael. The scenes unfolded before their 
eyes. He told about the elder Teresa 
and Catherine of Siena—“They were 
great girls, ye see,” — and the little 
“girleen,” Therese of the Child Jesus, 
who was canonized in the year in 
which Matt died. He spoke most often 
of the saints he most loved, Mary 
above all, Virgin Queen and Maiden 
Mother, and penitents like himself, 
Margaret of Cortona, who from the 
depths rose to the heights, and the 
first Mary of Egypt, who like Matt did 
forty years of penance for the sins of 
youth. 

But here be it said that in all his 
life there is no mention or trace of the 
sin of impurity. Drunk he was a thou- 
sand times, perhaps on occasions a bit 
in favor of an argument, negligent too 
in the matter of the sacraments, 
though every Sunday, even in the 
bleary days of young manhood, he 
managed hearing Mass. But of cham- 
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berings and impurities, as the apostle 
calls them, and those things which 
should not so much as be mentioned 
among Christians — nothing. Though 
his sisters did not know him as well as 
might be, since he kept himself to 
himself, as the saying is, on this one 
matter they declare positively: Matt 
was always a pure man. 

God help the human race. Of how 
many men, drinkers or non-drinkers, 
could the same be said with so much 
assurance: Always a pure man? 

There is little left to write of the 
life of Matt Talbot. After the mother’s 
death, he stayed on in his poor room. 
He kept to his job through all the 
years at the lumber yard, carrying 
material to and fro every day in spite 
of chains and fasting—which may give 
pause for thought to those who fear 
work or sacrifice as harmful to their 
well-nourished bodies. 

When Matt died, they found a few, 
old, well-thumbed books in his room. 
One was a gift of his sister, given long 
years since at the very beginning of his 
conversion; Hell Open to Christians 
was the title, and at the time Matt had 
said, half in disgust: “What a present 
to a man and him dying of the thirst.” 
But the book was worn to shreds, and 
many a night must Matt have ponder- 
ed on Hell Open to Christians. 

There was the Imitation of Christ 
which Matt had nearly by memory. 
There were others, too, less well 
known, all of them with passages un- 
derlined which Matt would not care 
to forget. , 

Under the crucifix on the wall hung 
this prayer: 


I adore Thee, O most sweet Saviour, 
Jesus, expiring on the cross for our 
sake. I have no words to express my 
gratitude for the infinite goodness 
Thou hast evinced in dying to redeem 


me. O Eternal Father, I offer Thee 
Thy dear Son who hung on the tree 
of the cross, naked, torn, pierced with 
thorns and nails, bleeding, anguish- 
ing, suffering, expiring. Yes, my God, 
it is Thine own and only begotten Son 
I offer to Thee in this lamentable con- 
dition; receive His divine sacrifice, ac- 
cept this offering that I make Thee. 
It is my ransom. It is the blood of 
God; it is God Himself that I offer 
Thee now, for the payment and ac- 
quittal of my debts. I offer Him also 
for the relief of the souls in Purgatory, 
of the sick, the poor and the afflicted, 
the grace of a happy death for the 
agonizing, the conversion of sinners, 
the perseverance of the just, and to 
impetrate for myself and those speci- 
ally dear to me, the grace of dying in 
Thy friendship and love, also the 
granting of their present urgent peti- 
tions. Amen. May the most holy and 
adorable Will of God be ever accom- 
plished in all things. May it be praised 
forever and ever. Amen. 


One can imagine the neighbours 
looking about Matt’s room after his 
death. “Sure, what would he do with 
this?” they might say, picking up a 
copy of Sertillanges. “Ay, here’s a man 
with a queer name, anyhow,” fondling 
a book of Pere Grou. 

These holy writers and others spoke 
to Matt in a language which only the 
children of God can understand, for 
God gives His grace to the lowly. He 
floods the humble mind with the white 
light of understanding; the proud are 
left to stumble in the dark. 

The first time Matt received the 
Last Sacraments was in 1923 when a 
friend sent him to the Misericordia 
Hospital and the doctors found him 
with a bad heart condition. He took 
off his chains before he went, and 
while there, since he was allowed to 
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be up and about, he spent most of the 
day in the chapel. They let him go 
after two months, but in a short while 
he was forced again to return. Once 
more he was anointed, and this time 
he remained in bed. The Sisters re- 
membered him well, a holy old man 
who never complained, was grateful 
for everything, and prayed constantly. 
He received Holy Communion each 
Monday and whenever the chaplain 
brought It to him, but he never asked 
for favors. 

When he left he again put on his 
chains, though he stayed at home now 
and lived very poorly on a meagre in- 
surance which paid him less than two 
dollars a week. 

Of the money he earned during the 
forty years of penance, he gave a 
share to his parents and sisters; the 
rest went to the poor or to good caus- 
es. He told a friend that he had “fin- 
ished three priests and was now on his 
fourth” meaning that he had helped 
these young men through the seminary. 

Perhaps the only letter which Matt 
ever wrote was sent to explain why, 
sick and old, from his slim funds he 
could not send more to a certain char- 
ity. It was written in the December of 
1924. 

“Matt Talbot have Done no work 
for past 18 month i have Been Sick 
and Given over By Priest and Doctor 
i Dont think i will work any more there 
one Pound From Me and ten Shill- 
ings from my Sister.” 

That is the spirit which overcomes 
the world. 

They put up a shrine in the street 
where Matt fell, but across the road 
there is a crucifix and the words: “This 
is the place where Matt Talbot died, 
June 7, 1925. R. I. P.” No matter 
which marks the spot, somewhere there 
it was that Jesus Christ came down 
that misty morning these thirty years 
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gone and judged the soul of His poor 
servant and surely found him not 
wanting. 

There was a prayer that Matt said 
each day after Holy Communion. It 
deserves to be found in every prayer 
book in the world. 


O good Jesus, accept this Holy 
Communion as my viaticum, as if I 
were on this day to die. Grant that 
Thy most adorable Body and Blood 
may be the last remembrance of my 
soul; the sacred names of. Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, my last words; my last 
affection an act of the purest, the most 
ardent love of Thee, and a sincere 
sorrow for my sins; my last considera- 
tion to expire in Thy divine arms, 
adorned with the gifts of Thy holy 
grace. Amen. 


In 1947 the Holy Father signed the 
decree that may lead one day to Matt’s 
being declared a saint. In June, 1952, 
the body was taken from the grave 
and before the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the President of Ireland, and other 
high officials, was viewed by medical 
examiners. 

Poor Matt, had he been there to 
see all the grand personages grouped 
about his plain casket! His remains lay 
in their Franciscan habit, as they had 
been buried; his chains, his crucifixes 
and some of his rosary still were there. 
The body was placed in a new and 
special coffin, and the Archbishop and 
all went to their knees and recited the 
formal prayer for the beatification of 
the Servant of God, Matthew Talbot. 


O Jesus, true friend of the humble 
worker, Who hast given us in Thy ser- 
vant, Matthew, a wonderful example 
of victory over vice, a model of pen- 
ance and of love for Thy Holy Euchar- 
ist, grant, we beseech Thee, that we, 
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Thy servants, may overcome all our 
wicked passions and sanctify our lives 
with penance and love like his. 

And if it be in accordance with 
Thine adorable designs that Thy pious 
servant should be glorified by the 
Church, deign to manifest by Thy 
heavenly favors the power he enjoys 
in Thy sight, Who livest and reignest 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


The procession then began to the 
new vault in Glasnevin Cemetery. 

Over in Rome the cause of Matt 
Talbot is waiting its turn amongst the 
1200 others now in process, and from 
heaven Matt looks down and, if the 
blessed smile, he smiles. He has fin- 
ished his course, he has fought the 
good fight, he has kept the faith. 

e 


One hundred years ago, before the 
time of another Mathew — the zeal- 
ous Capuchin friar, Father Theobald 
Mathew—drink in Ireland was known 
as the curse of the race. Before the 
death of that great apostle of tem- 
perance in 1858 seven millions had 
taken the lifetime pledge of total absti- 
nence. But even as late as fifty years 
after, one hundred thousand Irishmen 
a year were being prosecuted for 
drunkenness. Today that figure is less 
than four thousand; so much of the 
Irish drink problem has been solved 
in the last half century. 

In these fifty years past, the great- 
est name in the Irish crusade against 
drink has been that of Father James 
A. Cullen, who fought liquor as the 
greatest single enemy of the nation. 
From thousands he received what was 
known as the heroic offering, to go on 
record for life as abstaining from all 
alcoholic drink. 

Bishops at confirmation asked the 
Irish children to pledge abstinence un- 
til twenty-one (in some dioceses till 


twenty-five). Young Irish priests at 
the time of ordination took this pledge 
for at least five years. In 1949 ninety- 
three thousand persons, gathered at 
Dalymount in Dublin, took part in the 
Solemn Jubilee Mass of the Pioneer 
Movement revived by Father Cullen, 
and heard the timely message of the 
Jubilee address: “Never was a virile 
faith so necessary. In a world that 
seeks indulgence we raise our flag. 
Men and women are suffering at pres- 
ent for Christ in a persecution un- 
equalled since the early days of Chris- 
tianity. Can we stand idle and indif- 
ferent in the midst of this sacrifice and 
immolation—we, a race whose past 
has been so closely bound to the 
cross?” From thousands came the re- 
newed promise of the heroic offering: 

“For Thy greater glory and consola- 
tion, O Sacred Heart of Jesus! For Thy 
sake to give good example, to practice 
self-denial, to make reparation to Thee 
for the sins of intemperance, and for 
the conversion of excessive drinkers, I 
will refrain for life from all spirituous 
drink.” 

Let us pray that Catholic America 
also may soon take its place beside 
sober Ireland in seeking to cure the 
evils of drink in this country, that all 
ranks and all ages of clergy and laity 
alike join their efforts and their pray- 
ers against the ruinous habit of drink. 

And to all and each individually 
who stand in need of help and hope 
and grace in the fight against alcohol- 
ism, let there be to them after God and 
His Mother and all of the Saints, a 
source of courage and inspiration in 
the humble and heroic life of Matt 
Talbot, the Dublin workman, where- 
in seems to be renewed in plain fash- 
ion and in our own time, the sure and 
blessed promise of Christ: Be thou 
faithful until death and I will give thee 
the crown of life. 
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Battle For A Soul 
Claudel vs. Gide 


The fascinating story of how Paul Claudel tried to win the soul of 
Andre Gide for Christ, only to be blocked by the latter’s pride and 


immorality. 


\\ HEN this century is over, 


two French writers who but recently 
died will certainly be numbered among 
its immortals. They are Paul Claudel 
and Andre Gide, whose spans of life 
ran almost together. As contemporar- 
ies, each early recognized in the other 
a genius that would fascinate the 
world; but Gide lived for art alone and 
Claudel thought of it only as a means 
of expressing his faith. 

To the world of unbelief Claudel 
stood for all that it disliked in Cathol- 
icism, while Gide represented to Cath- 
olics the world of delusion which in- 
sists on finding its destiny by its own 
experience and without the help of 
Christ or His Church. They met, and 
Claudel sought to win Gide to the faith, 
but without success. The record of 
their encounter is in a now famous cor- 
respondence covering twenty-five 
years. When it reached its climax in 
the year 1913, it revealed in a dra- 
matic and even shocking way that he 
who refuses to face up to the issue of 
Christ and His Church has in reality 
chosen against Him. 

Before Andre Gide’s death and 
toward the end of both of their lives, 
an interviewer asked Paul Claudel his 
opinion of his great contemporary. 
Claudel answered: “The police very 
properly arrest poisoners; but Gide, 
too, is a poisoner, and I’m not speak- 
ing lightly. How many letters have I 
not received from young men who’ve 
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gone astray? At the beginning of their 
downfall, there’s always Gide.” 

“They come to you in the end?” 

“After a certain time they realize 
that evil doesn’t come to terms, and 
then they write to me. . . . For my part 
I combat his influence with every 
weapon I have. What would you? It’s 
yes or no.” 

“And if it’s yes and no?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“Meaningless to me.” 

Claudel’s “yes or no” must be un- 
derstood in the light of Our Lord’s 
words, “He that is not with Me is 
against Me. He that gathereth not with 
Me scattereth.” Few men have ever 
been able to present the “either/or” 
implicit in Our Lord’s remarks with 
the sledge-hammer force of Paul Clau- 
del. From the time of his own conver- 
sion he did so with implacable insist- 
ence and urgency whenever he saw the 
hope of leading a soul back to Christ. 
The list of gifted young Frenchmen in- 
fluenced by him or his works to re- 
turn to the Church reads like a litany 
of great modern French writers: 
Jammes, Riviere, Frizeau, Peguy, Lar- 
baud, Fontaine, Massignon, Gheon, 
etc. 

At the time of his conversion to the 
faith, Paul Claudel was-the only Cath- 
olic author of first magnitude in 
France, and though English-speaking 
countries have had their great converts, 
they have had no one quite like Clau- 
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del. Since then there has been a great 
Catholic literary revival in France, and 
in that country those authors whose 
Catholic faith is paramount are the 
greatest. This is largely due to Clau- 
del’s personal influence, and he may 
well be the great French lay apostle of 
his time. 

Early in his acquaintance with Andre 
Gide, he recognized genius and a voice 
that the Church could well use. He 
then thought that Gide was a profound 
Christian, especially when, at a liter- 
ary gathering, he heard him read a 
poem of Francis Jammes, who had 
just entered the Church. Since it was 
an intensely Catholic poem, he sensed 
an attraction to the Ghurch and seized 
the occasion to tell the novelist what 
Christ, the faith and the Church had 
come to mean to him personally. When 
Gide said he understood, Claudel 
grasped him by the shoulder and said, 
“Then, Gide, why do you not become 
a convert?” 

Now Andre Gide’s disposition was 
shy and sensitive to an almost feminine 
degree, and he was shattered by an 
approach which seemed brutally direct. 
Nevertheless, for the next quarter of 
a century he sought to answer his 
friend’s question, sometimes in letters, 
often in his books, but seldom directly. 
His objections to Catholicism were 
couched in a suave and classic style so 
that many outside the Church adopted 
them as their own. They looked upon 
Gide as a man strongly attracted to the 
Catholic Church, but who was at the 
same time repelled by Catholics and 
by their failure to live up to the pure 
Gospel of Christ. 

Yet at the very climax of his cor- 
respondence with Paul Claudel, Gide 
published a virulent attack on the 
Church in his most anti-Catholic nov- 
el, and in it he inadvertently disclosed 


himself. Confronted by Claudel, he 
admitted pathetically that he was ad- 
dicted to perverse vices which could 
be only an utter abomination to any 
Christian conscience. As his Catholic 
confidant changed from a apologist 
for the faith to a father confessor urg- 
ing him on to contrition and repent- 
ance, Gide stiffened and insisted not 
only on defending himself but on mak- 
ing a public exhibition of sex-perver- 
sions in his novels. 

Much of the so-called modern 
frankness and callousness in speaking 
of these vices can be traced to Gide’s 
influence, though the Holy Scriptures 
warn that of such abominations there 
“should not even be a whisper” among 
Christians. Hence Claudel’s final judg- 
ment upon the author was not an idle 
one. In Andre Gide we have an illus- 
tration also of that strange perversity 
of mind, far from uncommon today, 
of those who, out of delicacy of con- 
science, profess to be scandalized by. 
the human weaknesses of Catholics, 
while they themselves openly embrace 
the most abominable immoralities. 

Gide’s background was Protestant, 
and many Protestants had looked to 
him as their champion against the 
claims of Catholicism, though he had 
actually long since forsaken his early 
faith. He once even exclaimed that 
“outside of Catholicism only isolation 
makes sense to me.” Now these fell 
away from him and some of his former 
admirers spoke of him “as an abomina- 
bly wicked man.” It remained for his 
Catholic friends, including Claudel, to 
wrestle for his soul, and some of these 
in their prayers have done so even be- 
yond the grave. After all, the Church 
has had as converts even its Oscar 
Wildes, and there was a time when 
Andre Gide, too, seemed to be on the 
verge of entering the Church. 
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At the very moment, however, when 
he was leading Claudel on and crying 
out in his Journal for a confessor who 
would be able to understand his mer- 
curial nature, he was composing a vici- 
ous anti-Catholic novel called The 
Caves of the Vatican. His Catholic 
friends have always claimed that he 
suffered from a nervous ailment that 
bordered on insanity, yet there was 
a basic insincerity in the man, and in 
any case the influence of a writer like 
Gide lives on in his books. How. con- 
siderable is this influence can be seen 
from the fact that the novelist was 
rewarded with the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature at the very time when he was 
characterized as a corrupter of youth 
and his works were condemned by the 
Holy See. 


Claudels dramatic and poetical 
works Gide admired extravagantly, but 
he came to see in Paul Claudel the 
embodiment of all he disliked in 
Catholicism, especially its intransi- 
gence. Had he been able to bow his 
knee and strike his breast in contri- 
tion, he would have found no more 
sympathetic friend in all France, and 
few that could have helped him more. 
Gide wrote in the tradition of Rim- 
baud, a degenerate poet who neverthe- 
less spoke at times with a Christian 
voice. It was this same voice of Rim- 
baud which first awakened in Claudel 
a nostalgia for the lost joy of Cathol- 
icism. At this time Claudel was also a 
pupil of Renan, the great enemy of 
the Church in modern France, who ex- 
alted science to the detriment of re- 
ligion. As a boy he had received a 
prize from Renan, and had then heard 
the apostate tell a huge throng that 
had gathered to honor him that some 
day one in that throng might call him 
a poisoner of men’s minds. “He little 
knew,” sad Claudel, who grew to de- 
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test the influence of Renan, “how true 
those words could be.” 

It was as a poet, however, and as a 
unbeliever, that Claudel at the age of 
eighteen entered a Paris Church on 
the evening of Christmas, 1886, the 
same day that St. Therese of Lisieux 
would receive her call from God. He 
heard with a great envy the exultation 
of the crowd singing Our Lady’s Mag- 
nificat, and as he sensed their joy he 
cried to himself: “What if what they 
believe is true! How happy these peo- 
ple must be!” 

At that instant the grace of faith 
slid into his soul and conviction seized 
him with a grip that not all the atheists 
and agnostics of France could shake in 
almost seventy years. He was soon able 
to muster and present with staggering 
force the intellectual proofs of the 
faith. Characteristically, he studied 
them thoroughly, and even wished to 
become a priest. But it was the over- 
whelming joy of the faith that he 
would always sing, especially in dramas 
and poems that some would compare 
with the works of the great Catholic 
writers of all time, Dante, Calderon, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare. He had other 
very successful careers as a diplomat 
in French foreign service during the 
most stirring crisis of modern history, 
and a not entirely unrelated career as 
a financier and successful business man 
and father of a family. However he 
subordinated all these activities to that 
of living the faith as a devout and 
simple Catholic. 

After his conversion, he saw with 
a growing detestation that the Flau- 
berts, Renans, Goncourts, Zolas, etc., 
were full of darkness, nothingness, 
scepticism, despair, pessimism and 
mockery of everything in human na- 
ture that is sane, good, confident, hope- 
ful and joyous. He decried their influ- 
ence on the youth of France, and he 
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despised also the German influence 
of Kant and Goethe. Claudel saw this 
influence as disturbing, confusing, pre- 
venting a clear choice of Christ and 
His Church. He knew that it was of 
the very nature of evil to prevent this 
choice and he was convinced that it 
could thus be recognized as evil be- 
cause “evil does not come to terms.” 
In the end he had to number his 
friend Gide among those who were 
poisoners. His failure with Gide was 
tragic, but it would be difficult to im- 
agine a more shocking illustration of 
the fact that, when one refuses to face 
up to the issue of Christ, he has in 
fact chosen against Him. The very fail- 
ure of Claudel proves the urgency of 
the choice which he never failed to 
insist upon. 


Andre Gide’s objections to the Cath- 
olic faith are important not only be- 
cause they are current today, but, as 
in Gide’s case, only too often they 
are a subterfuge to cloak an outright 
rejection of the most basic principles 
of Christian morality. These objections 
might be summed up in the fear felt 
by Gide that commitment to the 
Church would stifle his freedom to 
grow by his own experience and to ex- 
press himself in his own way. 

He illustrated this objection in a 
characteristically unique way, by writ- 
ing a novel on the theme of Our Lord’s 
parable of the prodigal son. In The 
Return of the Prodigal Son, Gide ob- 
viously identifies himself with the 
prodigal, and the Catholic Church is 
the home to which the prodigal at last 
returns. But, unlike the prodigal son 
described by Our Lord, Gide’s prodi- 
gal does not return as a penitent. In- 
stead the novelist introduces a young- 
er brother, and the purpose of the 
home-coming is only to induce this 
young man to cut off the roots of 


home as the prodigal himself had done. 
The final scene finds the pair at the 
front gate, and, as the prodigal incites 
his brother to run away, he says: “All 
my hopes go with you. Be strong; for- 
get us, forget me. May you not come 
back.” 

Had Claudel fully understood the 
spirit in which this book had been 
written, his hopes for Gide’s conver- 
sion would have been very dim. Gide 
sent him a copy, and Claudel inter- 
preted it with supreme charity and 
made a reply: 

“I have just received your enfant 
prodigue, and I need not say that I 
read it with great interest. It reveals 
more of your soul, more of your 
thoughts, than any other book I know. 
And what pleasure it is to savour that 
noble style of yours. .. .” 

Claudel saw his friend besieged with 
such human doubts and fears about 
the Church as beset any sincere con- 
vert, but there was far more in the 
book than this. For in this novel Gide 
wished to put himself in complete op- 
position to the Catholicism of Paul 
Claudel, and he says as much in a 
letter to a friend: . . . “Perhaps you 
don’t know that Claudel, after finding 
in Jammes a lamb that could easily 
be led back to Our Lord, had wished 
to take me on in my turn? That is 
called ‘converting,’ is it not? Of course 
he knew that, with my Protestant her- 
edity and education, it would not be 
an easy task; but no matter, he set 
himself to do it. And I understood 
how, if I had done it, it could only 
have been after the fashion of my 
prodigal son who returned home in 
order to help his younger brother to 
run away. I therefore wrote this little 
‘occasional piece,’ and put into it all 
my heart and my reason too.” 

In spite of this underlying insin- 
cerity, Gide continued to express to 
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Claudel a yearning for the faith, but, 
when pressed again, he produced his 
next great objection to the faith. This 
was also a familiar one, that the 
Church is exclusive. Gide himself had 
been raised among devout Protestants 
and had married into a sincerely pious 
Hugenot family. One member of this 
family, however, had become a Cath- 
olic, his wife began to show a strong 
leaning toward the Church, and now 
a second sister of his wife became a 
convert. It was on the occasion of this 
conversion that Claudel again opened 
the subject: “I was greatly moved by 
the news of a conversion in your fam- 
ily,” he wrote. “When shall I learn of 
your own, my dear friend? .. . I’m 
much less shy—if ever I was really 
shy—of talking about these questions. 
Religion seems to be such an enorm- 
ous, monumental affair, like the works 
of nature! Not to acknowledge this 
great truth of nature can only be a 
mutilation and an artificiality.” 

Gide answered in a way that con- 
vinced Claudel he was on the thres- 
hold of the faith. “I still feel that I 
haven’t the right to tell you of this 
until I make up my mind to go with 
you all the way. But just imagine what 
it is like to have been surrounded in 
childhood with admirable and saintly 
people whom I love, in death as in 
life, whom I revere, and who watch 
over me, as you were saying. Jammes 
talks of heredity: I let him have his 
say; but I can very well tell you that 
the secret of my incapacity to believe 
does not lie there .. . it lies rather 
in the fidelity which I owe to those 
people, my relations and my seniors, 
who live in such constant, noble and 
radiant communion with God, and 
gave me my noblest images of abnega- 
tion.” 

Such an objection was calculated to 
win all of Claudel’s sympathy for, if it 
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were sincere, is was not really an ob- 
jection at all, but would show that 
Gide was profoundly Christian. So a 
lyrical letter came back by return post, 
in which Claudel is again superb: 

“How moved you must have been 
by that conversion, by the intervention 
of Somebody so close to yourself and 
in such astonishing circumstances! But 
why do you suppose that you would be 
unfaithful to those lovely and noble 
beings who surrounded you in your 
childhood, if you were to go further 
along the road which was pointed out 
to you? Religion consists essentially 
in the love of God and of one’s neigh- 
bor; that closer union with both one 
and the other which allows of the Real 
Presence and of obedience to a visible 
Father is entirely compatible with the 
example which you were given in 
childhood. 

“Every theologian will tell you that 
those souls (no matter to what doc- 
trine they adhere) who have always 
acted according to the best of their 
lights do veritably belong to the 
Church. Consequently they are saved 
—nor be it surprising, in view of the 
principle that all parts of creation are 
bound by a common solidarity and 
homogenity, that they, as souls, influ- 
ence the souls of each of us. And not 
only can they do good to us, but we in 
our turn can do good to them. They 
are all round us, begging in hunger for 
the light which we can give them.” 


Now would seem to be the time 
when Gide himself would receive the 
gift of faith. Therefore he came forth 
with another objection to Catholicism. 
This is probably the most familiar ob- 
jection of all, and there was a trace 
of impatience in Claudel’s reply to it, 
for it was an objection not to the 
Church but to disagreeable Catholics. 
The background of Gide’s petulance 
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was the aggressiveness of a group of 
writers whom Claudel called the apos- 
tles of violence, “most of whom were 
not Catholic anyway, while others who 
were Catholics had identified them- 
selves with a movement called Action 
Francaise,” and made little distinction 
between the interests of the Church 
and those of French nationalism. Few 
of these had any use for Gide and his 
like, and he smarted under their at- 
tacks. 

“Outside of Catholicism,” he wrote 
to Claudel, “only isolation makes sense 
to me. I am isolated, my dear friend, 
I’m not proud of it, for friendship is 
as necessary for me as bread and ser- 
vitude. But what can I do? For of all 
those who write and play at politics, 
there isn’t one whose Catholicism 
doesn’t manifest itself to me by the in- 
iquity of its effects. (And it’s because 
you aren’t like those others that I 
have listened to you with such atten- 
tion.) They use the crucifix as if it 
were a bludgeon; and as soon as they 
or their writings are called in question 
they hide behind the holy sacrament. 
To draw near to Christ, for me, is to 
draw away from them.” 

Claudel replied: “Alas, if you mean 
to delay your conversion till every 
Catholic or soi-disant Catholic behaves 
like one of the saints, you will wait a 
long time. Even today the true visage 
of the Saviour is everywhere spat on 
and most hideously deformed. And 
you must note, too, that all these apos- 
tles of violence, the men of L’Action 
Francaise, and the rest, are Catholics 
only in name. They don’t obey the 
commandments. 

“The true children of God suffer 
and pray in silence; they are more 
numerous than you think, but you have 
to be inside to know them; outwardly 
they may seem repellent, as I know 
from what I felt myself at the moment 


of my conversion. But what can be 
done? Note, too, that we’ve been per- 
secuted for over a century, and that 
one can’t always master certain de- 
fensive instincts. People who are 
hounded down, subject to daily in- 
sults and misunderstood in their sin- 
cerest feelings, people who find them- 
selves constantly in the position of a 
son who sees somebody spit on his 
mother’s face—such people are not 
always amiable, although violence may 
be a culpable wastage of their 
strength. Endure patiently and in si- 
lence the cruel mortification which 
God is sending you; it will put a cer- 
tain distance between you and the 
world, and it will make it easier for 
you to pray.” 


Thus in the year 1912, the corre- 
spondence was reaching its climax, and 
the soundness of Claudel’s advice to 
Gide would soon be revealed. Gide 
now published his infamous Caves du 
Vatican, and when Claudel read it he 
immediately detected a fascination for 
certain forbidden sex-habits and one 
obscene passage which threw a sinister 
light on all Gide’s past works. He 
wrote to Gide at once and did not 
mince his words: “In the name of 
heaven, Gide, how could you write the 
obscene passage which I find in your 
book? . . . Must I quite make up my 
mind, as I have never wished to do, 
that you are yourself a participant in 
these hideous practices? Answer me. 
You owe me an answer. If you remain 
silent, or if you don’t make yourself 
absolutely clear, I shall know where I 
stand. If you are not a pervert, why 
do you have so strange a predilection 
for this sort of subject? And if you 
are one, cure yourself, unhappy man, 
and do not make a show of these 
abominations. . . . Don’t you see that 
you will be lost?” 
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Gide’s answer was pathetic. “. . . I 
am speaking now to a friend, as I 
should speak to a priest, whose bind- 
ing duty it is to keep my secret before 
God. . . . I cannot believe that religion 
leaves on one side all those who are 
like myself. . . . Is it really possible 
that you should despise me, repulse 
me, after reading this letter? . . . I 
have always thought that one day I 
could speak to you as I have spoken 
here—even if you did not understand 
—and that I owed you this confes- 
sion.” 

Claudel changed his tone. “My poor 
Gide,” he wrote, “I should not have 
written to you if I were not still your 
friend. I admit that the passage. . . 
came to me as a shock. But I’m too 
old a hand to be scandalized by any- 
thing, and I don’t really know what 
right I should have to judge anybody. 
.. . You claim to be the victim of a 
physiological idiosyncrasy. That would 
be an attenuating circumstance, but it 
would not constitute a permit or a li- 
cense. You are the victim of two things 
above all; your Protestant heredity, 
which has accustomed you to look on- 
ly to yourself for your rules of con- 
duct, and the fascination of aesthetics, 
which lends lustre and interest to the 
least excusable of actions. In spite of 
all the doctors I absolutely refuse to 
believe in physiological determinism. 
If you have abnormal instincts, the 
natural uprightness of your nature, al- 
lied to your reason, your education 
and fear of God, should have given 
you the means of resistance. Medicine 
is meant to cure, not excuse. Alas! In 
your case you have needed a confes- 
sor as well!” 

Claudel sent him the name of his 
own confessor and urged upon him 
the duty of suppressing the offending 
passage from his book, but Gide neith- 
er went to the confessor nor would he 


agree to change anything in his book. 
There was a quotation from Claudel 
in the book and the latter made no 
secret of his anger when he wrote again 
to Gide: “You have done a great 
wrong by inserting in your novel an 
abominable and wicked passage. You 
do an even greater wrong by retaining 
this passage instead of cutting it out, 
as you are absolutely bound in duty to 
do. 

“T ask you, in any case, and in the 
most formal manner, to expunge my 
name from a work of this kind. As you 
asked for my authority before I knew 
what kind of a book it was, I have the 
right to tell you today that you no long- 
er have this authority. And may the 
God whom you mock be with you.” 

Friendship between Gide and Clau- 
del never recovered from this shock. 
It is true that in later years Claudel 
again strove to awaken Gide to a sense 
of responsibility, and even had a long 
and solemn talk with him when he had 
a premonition of Gide’s approaching 
death. But he came away sad and 
heavy of heart, convinced that the 
perverse side of the novelist’s char- 
acter had got the better of the Chris- 
tian side. 

The great judgment on Gide is his 
own apology for himself. Down to the 
end he claimed to be following the 
pure Gospel of Christ while he prac- 
ticed and openly defended such im- 
moralities as in the Sacred Scriptures 
bring down the greatest condemnations 
of God since the time of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. 

Thus, entirely apart from the influ- 
ence of bad example on the part of 
Catholics, and the ties that bind them 
to non-Catholic friends and tradition, 
many of those who reject the faith do 
so because they refuse to give up their 
sins. As Claudel said, in regard to 
Christ, “it’s yes or no.” 
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Problems of Professional People 


A Nutse’s Cooperation 


Problem: Sometimes a Catholic nurse is appointed to assist at an operation 
which she knows to be contrary to the law of God, such as a therapeutic abor- 
tion or a sterilization. What should the Catholic nurse do in such a situation? 


Solution: This difficult situation, which a Catholic nurse is likely to en- 
counter in a non-Catholic hospital, is to be settled on the theological princi- 
ples relative to cooperation. Cooperation toward the sin of another is either 
formal or material. Formal cooperation is a participation in the other per- 
son’s sinful deed, and this is never permitted. Such a type of cooperation would 
be rendered if the nurse were expected to take an active part in the very op- 
eration itself, by making the incision, removing the living fetus, or ligating 
the tubes. Ordinarily, this is never demanded of a nurse; though a doctor as- 
sisting at the operation might be requested to cooperate in this way. Accord- 
ing to the principle just enunciated, no Catholic doctor could ever take part 
in a sinful operation in such a way without violating the tenets of his reli- 
gion, because this would constitute formal cooperation in an intrinsically sin- 
ful action. 

But a nurse might be requested to render material cooperation toward a 
sinful operation. This means that she is appointed to do something that is not 
bad in itself, but in the circumstances helps the principal agent to do some- 
thing evil. According to theological principles, even material co-operation 
should not be given, unless a person would otherwise have to endure some 
grave loss or inconvenience. In this supposition charity does not oblige one 
to abstain from the action that constitutes material cooperation. The more 
effective is one’s material cooperation toward the other person’s sin, the 
greater reason is required to justify the cooperation. 

What would be a sufficient reason to justify a nurse in helping the surgeon 
directly while he is performing the forbidden operation, by handing him the 
instruments, giving the anaesthetic, etc.? Certainly, the mere fact that if she 
refuses she would be regarded as narrow-minded would not furnish an ex- 
cusing cause. But if she would lose her job and not be able to find another 
good position, she would be permitted to perform the services mentioned. 
Nowadays, however, most non-Catholic hospitals will excuse a girl from as- 
sisting at an operation which is opposed to her conscience. 

It may happen that a nurse is assigned to assist at an apparently lawful 
procedure, such as a normal delivery, and only when the procedure is under 
way she discovers that the doctor is preparing to do something opposed to 
the moral law, such as a craniotomy or a tubal ligation. In such a case she 
is justified in remaining and giving material cooperation, because it might en- 
danger the patient’s life if she then walked out of the operating room. 

Even the nurse who merely takes care of a patient for several days be- 
fore the performance of a sinful operation is a material cooperator toward 
the sinful deed. But her cooperation is so remote and slight that the mere 
fact that she is assigned to this patient by the hospital authorities will justify 
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her in caring for the patient. Moreover, it is possible that in the course of 
these days she will have the opportunity to persuade the patient not to go 
through with her sinful design. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL:D., 
Dean, School of Sacred Theology, 

Catholic University of America. 


THOUGHTS for the SHUT-IN 


Leonard F. Hyland 
On Receiving Communion 


Holy Communion, for shut-ins should be the chief source in their lives of 
strength and consolation. To say anything less would surely be to offer an 
insult to the kindness of Christ, who gives us in this sacrament the priceless 
gift of His own flesh and blood. 

“He that shall eat My flesh and drink My blood,” Christ said, “shall not 
taste death forever.” And conversely: “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.” 

Paying heed to these admonitions, the Church is most anxious that all her 
members have every opportunity to receive the sacrament of the Eucharist 
regularly and frequently. And she is particularly concerned about the sick and 
shut-ins, who are in special need of spiritual help. 

Thus she modifies her ordinary rules of Eucharistic fast for the sick, to 
make it as easy as possible for them. They are permitted to take liquids of 
any kind (except alcohol) before Communion, and even medicine in the 
form of pills. She places no time limit in the use of this privilege, asking 
only that advice and permission be sought for from the priest. 

When Holy Communion is administered as Viaticum, which means when 
it is given to one who is dying, all the ordinary rules of fast are suspended. 
In regard to Viaticum it may be noted that if it is possible for the sick per- 
son to receive, the Church places a serious obligation’ on the priest to ad- 
minister the Sacrament. 

As to the frequency of reception by a shut-in, this will depend to some 
extent on circumstances. In a Catholic hospital or sanitarium, daily reception 
will be possible and is certainly recommended. At home or in a non-Catholic 
hospital, there will necessarily be involved a special Communion call by the 
priest. Most pastors, as a matter of regular practice, bring Communion to 
all the shut-ins of the parish on or near the first Friday of the month. In 
some cases, more frequent calls will be possible. The shut-in should not make 
unreasonable demands on the priest, keeping in mind that the early morning 
hours are usually quite busy, with Masses and confessions in the church. But 
the shut-in should, on the other hand, gladly accept any opportunity offered 
for more frequent reception. And certainly a month should not be allowed to 
go by without bringing the matter to the attention of the priest. 

Next month we plan to continue this discussion by saying something about 
a shut-in’s preparation and thanksgiving for Communion. 
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August 
Tragedy 











Ernest F. Miller 


This happened. It happened in a thousand 
different ways, to a thousand different peo- 
ple, but it was always the same tragedy. 


te tragedy happened in 
the middle of the month of August. 
Probably it would not have happened 
at all; at least it would not have been 
so terrible a tragedy, had it not been 
for the girl. 

The young man had met the girl six 
months before. She was a waitress in 
a coffee shop on the campus of the 
university that he was attending. The 
university was the state university. It 
was a school with a fine reputation for 
science, particularly for the science of 
physics, but with no reputation at all 
for religion or the things of the spirit. 

Perhaps there was a punishment 
connected with the meeting between 
the young man and the young woman. 
The meeting would never have taken 
place if the young man had been sub- 
missive to the authority that provided 
for the welfare of his soul. It should 
not have taken place because he 
should not have been attending a state 
university. 

It is a rule of the Catholic Church 
that Catholics are to attend their own 
schools on the university level as well 
as on the grade and high school lev- 
els, unless, of course, there is a grave 


reason for their being dispensed from 
the rule, precautions are taken to avoid 
any danger to their faith, and legitimate 
authority has been consulted and its 
approval obtained. 

There was no such necessity in the 
case of the young man. His parents 
were well-to-do. Their home was lux- 
urious, their automobiles numerous 
and of expensive makes, their com- 
forts and conveniences of such a kind 
as only great sums of money could 
provide. 

They knew much of the world—the 
world of the theatre, of travel, of cor- 
rect manners, of respectability. Their 
knowledge was complete on what 
cocktail to serve at what time, and on 
what clothes to wear on what occa- 
sion. Their grammar was good, their 
appreciation of the arts above the 
normal. They were people whom most 
people would want to know. 

Even as they knew much of the 
world, they knew little of Christianity 
as Christianity was given to man by 
Christ — penance, resignation, detach- 
ment from material things, obedience 
to authority. Religion never quite got 
beyond the surface of their soul. They 
were baptized Catholics — baptized 
as infants. Therefore, there must have 
been a time when sanctifying grace 
dwelt within them. Along the road of 
their life they lost it. 

Religion was purely external to 
them, like a hat that is worn on the 
head or a cane that is carried in the 
hand. It was in no conceivable way a 
means for the finding of solutions to 
the problems of life. It was not even a 
way of life. It was something to which 
one was born, which one supported 
handsomely with out-sized gifts and 
of which one was not ashamed when 
one was in the proper circle. In some 
quarters there was a certain distinc- 
tion attached to being a Catholic, es- 
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pecially if one was a wealthy Catho- 
lic. Religion was never allowed, how- 
ever, to intrude either into business 
or on politics. 

If these people had wanted to, they 
could have sent their son to any uni- 
versity in the country, indeed, to any 
university in the world. They would 
have never missed the money. They 
spent as much each year on entertain- 
ing, on liquor and food and gasoline 
and airplane tickets, as it might have 
cost their son to attend the most ex- 
pensive university at the most distant 
point in the world. 

Had the young man said that he 
wanted to follow a certain profession, 
but that there was no local or even 
national university that the Church 
supported that carried courses leading 
to graduation in that profession, his 
parents could have told him not to 
worry, that there was hardly a profes- 
sion in the whole category of profes- 
sions that at least one Catholic uni- 
versity did not carry someplace in the 
world. They could have told him that 
they would be willing to send him to 
the ends of the earth for his education 
if only he would be willing to follow 
the advice of the Church and obtain 
his education under Catholic auspices. 

But they did not tell him any such 
thing. Why should they? Their meth- 


od of handling the situation did not. 


differ from their method of handling 
innumerable other similar situations. 


A thousand times in the past they 
had been faced with the necessity of 
making a decision between that which 
served the interest of the world and 
their own pleasure and comfort, and 
that which served the interest of their 
soul and of God. Invariably the world 
and their own pleasure and comfort 
won out. 


Examples were birth control, shady 
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business practices, the reading of books 
and attendance at movies and shows 
that were not approved. They did not 
feel that they had to ask anybody 
from the Holy Father down whether 
or not it was all right to read this book 
or to go to that show. If they wanted 
to read the book, or better, if it was 
in style to read it, or if everybody was 
going to a show that had been con- 
demned, why, they did the same. 

Thus, while visiting in New York 
they could go to Mass in St. Patrick’s 
in the morning, and in the evening oc- 
cupy a prominent place at one of the 
most immoral plays that was being 
staged on Broadway. They saw no con- 
tradiction in this. Everybody who was 
anybody, Catholic or not, did the same. 
The only immorality that they knew 
was that which was ugly and possessed 
an odor. The only misfortune they 
knew was the misfortune of sickness, 
like polio or cancer. The only decision 
they could think of making was one 
that suited their curiosity, their pas- 
sions, their desires. 

It was only natural, then, that when 
the decision came up as to whether 
their son should go to a Catholic uni- 
versity or to the state university, there 
should be no debating or arguing or 
looking around for the teaching of 
authority. What did the boy want to 
do? He wanted to go to the state uni- 
versity. All right. Let him go to the 
state university. 


The bishop of the diocese had writ- 
ten a letter on this very thing a short 
time before. He warned against it. But 
he could not have meant them. They 
had done too much for the Church to 
be bound by such restrictions. For the 
poorer classes, yes, there should be 
regulations and so forth. But not for 
those who could afford to send their 
boys and girls to the more fancy fin- 
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ishing schools that might be quite long 
on scientific research and on social 
reputation and tradition, but quite 
short on religious belief and even an 
acceptance of a personal God. The lat- 
ter was not so important for important 
people and their children as long as 
the former was realized, bishops and 
lesser clergy notwithstanding. 

And so the young man went to the 
state university. 

In his senior year he met the girl. 
She was his own age. But her experi- 
ence was somewhat broader than his. 
She had already been married and al- 
ready divorced. 

The divorce was really not her fault, 
in a sense. The man was a beast. 
Drank. Ran around. Refused to sup- 
port her. Even struck her. She had to 
leave him. She felt that as long as she 
could not live with him, she might just 
as well be freed from him. That’s what 
led her to get the divorce. In her way 
of thinking a divorce made a person 
single again. 

She was of no particular religion. She 
had been born and baptized into one 
of the sects that filled the neighborhood 
of her youth. But she had never done 
very much about the actual practice of 
religion. She had come to believe that 
religion was not really necessary. She 
wanted happiness on earth. She was 
willing to take her chances on what 
happened after life on earth was over. 
It was her job to get as much out of 
life as possible. The job in the coffee 
shop offered her not only the oppor- 
tunity of making a living but also the 
opportunity of making a catch. 


It was a case of love at first sight 
when the young man came into the 
shop for a cup of coffee. But, of 
course, the proposal stage did not ar- 
rive until some months later, in fact, 
not until just before he graduated. He 


proposed and she accepted—he with 
his faith watered down and weakened 
by constant contact with people and 
professors who in the classroom and 
on the campus loved to ridicule in a 
soft and gentle and patronizing man- 
ner as though it were akin to mythol- 
ogy and even to superstition, and she 
with no faith at all beyond the propo- 
sition that if there was a God He was 
a good God and could not think of 
punishing His children no matter what 
they did to His commandments. 


So they were in love, and even en- 
gaged. But what could they do about 
it? He was still a Catholic. He had not 
given up his religion. He went to Mass 
on Sunday. He considered himself 
bound by the law. And the law said 
that a second marriage was impossible 
after a first valid marriage. She had 
been validly married before. He knew 
that the marriage was valid from the 
story that she told him of the marri- 
age. He knew enough of the law of the 
Church to be able to tell a valid mar- 
riage when he came across one. 

Yet, there had to be a way out. 
They were too much in love with each 
other now to be expected to separate. 
There had to be a bishop or a priest 
in some corner of the world who could 
find a loophole for them so that they 
could get married with a blessing. He 
was willing to go to any expense. He 
was willing to agree to any condition. 

She was willing to agree to any con- 
dition also. She would even become 
a Catholic. She had never thought too 
highly of the Catholic religion. But that 
did not make a great deal of differ- 
ence now. Where did she have to go to 
sign up? Whom did she have to see? 

The two of them began making the 
rounds of priests. If they saw one priest, 
they saw a dozen. Everytime they came 
across a new priest, they would put 
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their problem to him. They even call- 
ed on a couple of bishops. Their case 
was thoroughly investigated. Not once 
but several times. Always the answer 
came back that nothing could be done. 
The first marriage was a valid marri- 
age. Not even the Pope could permit 
a second marriage under such circum- 
stances. 

At last they saw that there was only 
one thing to do, and that one thing was 
to go to a justice of the peace and get 
married without benefit of clergy or 
Church. That is precisely what they 
did. Without fanfare, almost without 
preparation, they called on the nearest 
justice of the peace and in a minute’s 
time were pronounced man and wife. 

His parents did not chide him too 
severely for the step he took. They 
told him that he should not have done 
it. But that was as much as they said. 
When he asked them if he could use 
the family summer home for a honey- 
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moon, they gave a reluctant permis- 
sion. 

The newlyweds went down to the 
cottage right after the wedding. It was 
on the morning after that the tragedy 
happened. 

The young man went swimming in 
the lake in front of the cottage—alone. 
While on that swim he drowned. 


That is all there is to the story. That 
was the August tragedy. It was not a 
tragedy that was composed in all its 
parts in a moment, like a flash of 
lightning. Much went into it—parental 
worldliness, worldly education, indif- 
ference to the demands of real reli- 
gion. But the young man did die sud- 
denly. And there was no priest on hand 
to shrive him and relieve his conscience 
of the weight of guilt that rested upon 
it. He died in his sin. Only mercy in 
the end could have saved him. 

We pray that he received that mercy. 


Patron of Modesty 


“Extravagant and indecent dress are tools by means of which hell seeks 
the ruin of souls,” wrote the Cure of Ars, and he came to the assistance of 
mothers in this regard by either refusing absolution to the offenders or by 
himself laying down the law in connection with fashions. 

Low necks and bare arms and shoulders would never have been tolerated 
im his church. He allowed them neither to the little ones nor to the great 
ones of the world. One day, while calling at the chateau, he noticed for the 
first time a portrait of a lady in evening dress. 

“One might think she was going to the guillotine,” he observed, pointing 
his finger at the portrait. Mlle d’Ars took the hint and removed the picture. 

Toward the end of his life he poked fun at the crinolines, which he deemed 
ridiculous, but the fact remains that during thirty years, whether they were 
met with in church, in the street, or on some country road, such was the mod- 
esty and reserve of the women and girls of Ars that they became the rivals 
of religious sisters and the edification of the pilgrims who flocked to that 


favored village. 


Abbe Francis Trochu 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publica- 


tion on request. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
“I do not and cannot believe what you 
say, that a just and merciful God would 
expect a man to send his beloved wife down 
into the valley of death to bear another 
child which was contrary to the doctor’s 
orders. You say that practicing birth-control 
is a way of going to hell with dignity. At 
least I will not be sending my wife into a 
living hell here on earth as you insist I 
should do. At this point let me interject 
most pertinently, why is it that you clergy 
do not marry and face the responsibilities 
of a family as your Protestant counterparts 
do? Would it not be most embarrassing to 
have a family of twelve in a parish that 
gave you scarcely enough funds to feed 
yourself? It is most convenient to avoid 
all this, and to have a life of perfect ease 
by giving up the right to live with a woman. 
Some would say it is a most cowardly way 
out of a tight spot. Many Catholics prac- 
tice birth-prevention, and are hypocrites in 
so doing. I do not think that this gives me 
a right to practice it also. I know I am 
doing wrong according to the man-made 
laws of the Church; but I also know that 
if the Lord wanted birth-prevention to be 
one of the commandments, He would have 
made it such. Therefore, because I am in 
love, and do not wish to risk the life of 
my wife, I do practice it, and I will accept 

the judgment of God for my conviction. 

J.A.D.” 
This man needs a mission, with solid 
meditations on sin and death and hell, and 
clear explanations of how Christ vested His 


divine authority in His Church, and made 
it the only safe guide to heaven. How fool- 
ishly a man will argue in defense of his 
sins is evident in the fact that he admits 
that he cannot give up marriage relations, 
and yet belabors priests for taking the 
“easy” way out and giving them up entirely. 
We pray that a miracle of grace will bring 
him understanding of God’s will and re- 
pentance. 
The editors 


Bellaire, Texas 

“A friend has asked me to write for my- 
self and her in answer to the woman who 
wrote in the June LIGUORIAN that she was 
impatient with mothers who complain about 
their large families. Such wives have only 
to approach their local welfare agencies to 
be well supplied with homeless children. 
Instead, many of them condemn the wom- 
en who, after years of hour-by-hour respon- 
sibility, allow themselves the solace of a 
squeak of protest against the man-made 
Church laws on birth-prevention. My friend 
tells me that she is happy with her chil- 
dren, but can’t understand the viewpoint 
of mothers who profess ecstatic joy in 
their large families. They are either ration- 
alizing post factum, or emotionally un- 
stable. In other words, they are ‘nuts.’ We 
also got a great deal of quiet amusement 
out of your attempts to squirm out of giv- 
ing direct answers to the ‘love thy neigh- 
bor’ questions on the Y.M.C.A. contro- 
versy. One of these centuries the Catholic 
Church is going to have to admit that the 
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growth of dissenting sects must have God’s 
approval and must be recognized officially. 
These thoughts are not entirely our own, 
but are supported by many ‘thinking’ Cath- 
olics. 
Mrs. B.K.” 

We must be blunt in answering a letter 
of this kind, because there is no other way 
in which to show how far awry the “think- 
ing” of the so-called Catholics represented 
has gone. “Thinking” means drawing cor- 
rect conclusions from known principles and 
facts as premises. Both premises and con- 
clusions here are a part of the “thinking” 
of the world, which Christ called “foolish- 
ness.” For example: 1) A mother of sev- 
eral children may be filled with self-pity 
over her hard lot, but she is a neurotic if 
she accuses mothers who have escaped such 
self-pity of being “nuts.” 2) A Catholic 
who raves against “man-made Church laws 
against birth-prevention” would be very 
wise not to talk about being “a thinking 
Catholic.” 3) A Catholic who attributes 
God’s approval to contradictory religious 
teachings is not thinking, but echoing the 
easy-going “all religions are equally good” 
doctrine of secularistic Americans. We are 
sorry if this hurts; we hope it helps many 
who want to “think.” 
The editors 


Jackson, Mo. 

“IT am a recent convert, and as such have 
found your magazine to be a_ boundless 
source of growth and inspiration. But your 
items on birth-prevention call forth these 
thoughts. Going along with your assump- 
tion that birth-prevention is undeniably a 
sin, we are faced with the prospect of fam- 
ilies unlimited despite physical and financial 
limitations. I have seen many families who 
often wonder where the next meal is com- 
ing from, and whose principal source of 
income is government aid. Those who 
scream anti-contraception with one breath 
and with another condone bringing help- 
less infants into the world who have a sor- 
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ry future ahead of them either in their 
parents’ home or at the mercy of society, 
are comparable to the man who recently 
told me he considers movies sinful but who 
sits complacently before his TV set, laugh- 
ing heartily. If the only solution to this 
problem is marital abstinence, then we must 
pray for an abundance of psychiatrists to 
cope with maladjusted husbands and wives. 
I have not read the Kinsey reports, but 
I have worked in a psychiatric clinic among 
patients with problems concerning sex that 
reached serious proportions. 
D.J.B.” 

The question of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of birth-prevention cannot be solved 
except within the whole harmonious frame- 
work of moral and religious truth made 
known to man by God. To isolate indi- 
vidual factors in the problem without re- 
lating them to the whole of God’s will, on- 
ly confuses the mind. For example, to con- 
centrate on poverty as a reason for birth- 
control is to fail to realize that we have a 
duty, under God’s law, to work for social 
justice and living family wages. We can- 
not neglect this and then say, now we have 
a reason for breaking the natural law that 
forbids contraception. 

The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“T am afraid hell will be a very crowded 
place if God interprets His third command- 
ment as you did in the article, ‘What Work 
is Forbidden on Sundays?’ I think the 
Church is very intelligent in recognizing 
the need for continual changes in such 
things as fasting, drinking water before 
Communion, etc. I also think most people 
today have a different attitude toward work- 
ing on Sunday than people of past times. 
In my case, I am an office-worker, and 
look forward each week to puttering in my 
yard on Sunday. It’s hard work, but I en- 
joy it. I also use my Sundays to build new 
rooms in my attic. I could do this work 
on weekday evenings and Saturdays, but 
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I can’t see how doing it on Sunday can be 
a mortal sin. I say God says that we must 
honor Him on a certain day, but He doesn’t 
say how. Because of the unqualified state- 
ments in your article, I would have to judge 
that I and seventy-five per cent of my neigh- 
bors are committing mortal sin every week. 
But I place a different interpretation on the 
meaning of keeping holy the Sabbath. 
R.S.” 

Yes, the Church can and does at times 
change positive laws that she has made, 
but individuals cannot change those laws. 
Thus the Church recently permitted the 
drinking of water before Communion, but 
before that decision was made public, it 
would have been a mortal sin for an in- 
dividual to say, “I think we should be per- 
mitted to drink water before Communion, 
and therefore I do so.” It is thus with the 
law of rest on Sunday. The Church can 
sanction new customs and practices (so 
long as they are not contrary to the divine 
law of giving one day a week to the honor 
of God), but it is not for the individual to 
act as if he had the authority of the Church 
vested in himself alone. 

The editors 


Denver, Colo. 
“In our dicussion group of the Christian 
Family Movement, there is a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion as to the right answer to 


the question: ‘Should a Catholic patronize © 


Catholic merchants, etc., as a matter of 
policy?’ In my own business dealings I have 
always tried to pick out a Catholic plumber 
or carpenter or doctor or dentist for serv- 
ices I needed. Others in our group say that 
I am wrong in this, and should not make 
distinctions in selecting people whose serv- 
ices I need. This question has been the 
cause of much hard feeling among the 
laity when Catholic sisters and priests com- 
monly patronize non-Catholic merchants, 
etc., when there are Catholics in the same 
field eager for the business. After all, the 
support of these institutions and of our 


churches and dioceses comes from Cath- 
olic wage-earners. How far should one go 
in applying this thought to selecting per- 
sons to serve one’s needs? 
F.T.C.” 

On the one hand, no strictly binding rule 
can be imposed on all Catholics according 
to which they must try to do business only 
with Catholics. In his ordinary business 
relationships an individual has the right to 
look for the best bargains among competi- 
tors for his trade, no matter what their re- 
ligious background, assuming, of course, 
that no other moral principles are at stake. 
On the other hand, there should be a natur- 
al tendency among Catholics, just as there 
is among people who are bound by any 
kind of ties into a group, to do business 
with those who are associated with them 
in the worship of God, when all other cir- 
cumstances are equal, and when there is 
no great inconvenience in so doing. Some- 
times there is a specially important reason 
for dealing with a Catholic, e.g., in choos- 
ing a doctor, because of the importance of 
trust in the moral and spiritual principles 
that will be followed in the treatment of 
the patient. We might note that Catholics 
sometimes complain that other Catholics 
do not patronize their business or services, 
when actually they do not meet the stand- 
ards of their competition at all. 

The editors 


Detroit, Mich. 
“I have a question about working on 
holy days of obligation. When these days 
fall during the week, are working people 
required to get a dispensation in order to go 
to work on such days? I always thought it 
was only necessary to get such a dispensa- 
tion from Sunday work, not for holy days 

during the week. 

H.D.” 
It is not necessary for any working per- 
son to ask for a dispensation to go to work 
on a holy day of obligation, because such 
work is presumed to be necessary if it is 
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part of his job. 
The editors 


North Merrick, N.Y. 

“With reference to racial inter-marriage, 
I write to offer the following comments. 
Since God created mankind, it is He who 
is responsible for creating skins of different 
colors. Since God does nothing without a 
purpose, He created different races for a 
purpose, the purpose apparently being that 
each race was to fulfill some function in 
His plan of creation. If He intended dif- 
ferent races to intermarry, realizing the 
insurmountable problems of such marriages, 
He would hardly have made them so 
different. He created the conditions that 
He knew would, in the evolution of time, 
and due to the foibles of human nature, 
cause one race to oppose the interests of 
another. Since mankind is not advanced 
spiritually, culturally, physiologically or 
ethically through inter-marriage, it does not 
appear that God intended races to inter- 
marry. While He does not deny the right to 
do so, it appears contrary to His original 
purpose in creating different races. Inter- 
marriage would eventually make all races 
one and thus undo the work of God in 
creating the differences. Your criticism of 
this logic will be appreciated. 

M.D.” 

Our criticism of this theory is as fol- 
lows: A most important distinction must 
be made between “essential” differences be- 
tween things created by God and purely 
“accidental” differences. There is an essen- 
tial difference between man and the brute 
animals, and God who created both in- 
tended that it never be forgotten; that man 
should be the master and the brutes his 
subjects. But there is only an accidental or 
surface distinction between human beings 
of different races, just as the distinction be- 
tween blondes and brunettes of the same 
race is merely accidental. Moreover, in all 
the revelations to mankind, God insisted 
that all men (regardless of race) are broth- 
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ers, with the same essential nature, destiny 
and powers. Racial inter-marriage may 
create problems, we admit, but not because 
of any important or essential difference be- 
tween the races, but because of traditional 
prejudices and social tensions. 

The editors 


Toledo, Ohio 
“I for one do not agree with all that 
you write. Would you like it if you had 
children and a Negro family moved in 
next door to you? Well, I wouldn’t like it 
either. So please take my name off your 

mailing list. 

A.H.P.” 
Please God, we shall soon have colored 
confreres among the Redemptorists, and 
shall not only live next door to them, but 
in the same house with them. We pray that 
those Negroes now studying to be Re- 
demptorists will persevere in their vocation. 

The editors 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

“I am most interested in the conversion 
of the Jews, and have been happy to see 
articles in THE LIGUORIAN that might be of 
interest to the Jew in particular. I leave 
such magazines, opened at the proper page, 
in places that I know are frequented by 
Jews, in the hope that, with knowledge and 
the grace of God, some Jew may be ‘led 
home.’ Would it not be worth mentioning 
that more people ought to pray for the 
conversion of the Jews? I hope you will 
continue, now and then, to publish materi- 
al that will help them. 

J.A.G.” 

We cannot repeat too often that there is 
reading material always available to Jews 
interested in religion and to those eager to 
help them find the truth. Father Klyber, 
convert Jew and Redemptorist priest, has 
three pamphlets that he sends free on re- 
quest, to such persons: Jew and You, To 
Be or Not to Be a Jew, and Queen of the 
Jews. His address is Rev. Arthur Klyber, 
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3014 N. 45th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The editors 


Tucson, Arizona 
“This letter is long overdue. I have been 
receiving your incomparable magazine for 
over seven years as the gift of a wonder- 
ful priest whom I have never met, Father 
John J. Naughton of Morganza, La. Al- 
though I was only a ‘year-old convert,’ I 
realized that THE LIGUORIAN was all meat, 
easily digested by anyone of average in- 
telligence and interest. Life without THE 
LIGUORIAN is unthinkable. It has helped me 
many times to clarify my thinking in such 
a way that I could pass it on to others, es- 
pecially my husband. He is not yet a Cath- 
olic, but his thinking has definitely chang- 
ed, and he seems to need only the grace of 
courage to ask for the gift of faith. I pass 
on my copies of THE LIGuoRIAN, after 1 
have finished with them, to a_ convert- 
friend, and she then places them in the free 
library established here by the Benedic- 
tine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. 
Mrs. H.A.S.” 
Another reminder here that a very ex- 
cellent gift to friends and acquaintances on 
the occasion of their conversion to the 
Catholic faith is THE LIGUORIAN. 
The editors 


Inglewood, Calif. 
“Your recent articles on racial bigotry 
were excellent and we need more of them. 
The attitude of some of your readers is 
disgusting, and one wonders how a person 
with normal intelligence can ignore sins of 
prejudice and yet criticize you for pointing 
them out. Let’s have more of these forth- 

right articles. 

N.N” 

Belleville, N.J. 
“Francois Mauriac came out recently 
with the statement that the election of 
Cardinal Spellman or any other American 
as Pope would plunge the Catholic Church 


into its darkest period since the great schism 
in the fourth century. I am a Catholic and 
an American and I know little of Mauriac 
and his works, but is not the Church sup- 
posed to be always one? Does its future 
hinge on such a political or resentful feel- 
ing on the part of other nationalities? 
Mrs. C.W.L.” 
Americans, Catholics or not, should not 
take too seriously or personally opinions 
such as the one here referred to, expressed 
by individual writers of other countries. 
Mauriac expresses his own personal impres- 
sion of what might be good or bad for the 
Church in a papal election, but even in do- 
ing so he made quite an act of faith when 
he said that, if an American were elected, 
he himself would immediately give him his 
spiritual allegiance. We are sure that many 
Americans would express quite definite and 
firm opinions themselves if they were giv- 
ena chance to state what they thought the 
nationality of a new Pope should or should 
not be. 
The editors 
Chicago, Ill. 
“I never want to miss an issue of THE 
LicuoriAN. I have read many Catholic mag- 
azines and in my opinion this is one which 
stands above all the others in clarifying the 
many issues which we, as Catholics, should 
have knowledge of. It has helped me in the 
furtherance of my understanding of Cathol- 
icism and of the teachings of Christ. Al- 
though other Catholic publications are high- 
ly recommended for gaining a true view of 
the current events of our times, which is 
important to all of us, it is only with this 
particular magazine that I have been able to 
gain so much more knowledge helpful to 
me in following the path leading to eternal 
happiness. I am sure that if I attain the goal 
for which I am presently striving, this pub- 
lication will have been instrumental in as- 
sisting me to reach that destination through 
the grace of God. 
DS.” 
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Teen-Agers 
and 


Parents 


Ernest F. Miller 


Straight-from-the-shoulder talk about how 
teen-agers should overcome the tendencies 
of the teens to forget the fourth command- 
ment of God. 


I; IS the arrangement of 
nature that children should love their 
parents. Thank God, the vast majority 
of children do love their parents. It is 
this love that makes the normal home 
so happy a place for both children and 
parents. Poverty, sickness and troubles 
of all kinds can be endured as long as 
love is present. 

This does not mean that children al- 
ways find it easy to be submissive to 
their parents. When they arrive at their 
teens, they sometimes think that their 
parents are unnecessarily severe in the 
rules they lay down and in the com- 
mands that they give. 

Thus, there are parents who demand 
that their younger teen-age children 
be in at a certain hour of the night 
when they are allowed to go out. 
Many nights, in fact most of the nights, 
the parents will not allow the children 
to go out at all. 

More than that. Parents frown on 
steady and exclusive dating. They de- 
mand that school books be studied. 
They insist that respect be shown to 
elders, They claim the right of censor- 


ing the reading material and the mov- 
ies that the children patronize. 

Children think at times that this is 
all pretty strict. They love their par- 
ents. But they feel that they might love 
them even more if the parents would 
go a bit easier on the restrictions. They 
want to be treated as adults. They like 
to imagine themselves as capable of 
getting along quite well on their own 
and without the constant supervision 
of mother and father. 

Of course, such a thing is out of the 
question. Parents are quite essential to 
children all the way from birth to 
man’s and woman’s estate. 

As far as it is known, nobody since 
Adam and Eve got into life without 
parents. The Child Jesus was the one 
exception. And even He had a real 
mother. His Father was God. But His 
mother was the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

So, according to the system that has 
been worked out for the continuation 
of the human race, a person simply 
cannot be born unless he or she is 
willing to accept the condition laid 
down for being born, namely, parents. 
No parents, no life. 

It is a strange thing, then, for a teen- 
ager to look upon his mother and 
father as people who are superfluous 
and unnecessary when life itself is 
dependent upon them. It is a partic- 
ularly strange thing in view of the fact 
that parents continue to be essential 
long years after the birth has been ef- 
fected. 

How could babies survive if they 
did not have a mother to feed them 
and dress them and watch over them 
constantly lest they fall out of their 
crib and be seriously injured, and a 
father to work for long hours so as to 
provide them with food and clothing 
and shelter during the years when it is 
simply out of the question that they 
should be able to secure these things 
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for themselves? This necessity contin- 
ues in varying degrees during grade 
school and high school. 

When teen-agers look upon their 
parents as tyrants and refuse to give 
them the obedience and respect that 
are their due, they are only condemn- 
ing themselves. All that they have they 
got from their parents. They are an 
extension of their parents. They look 
like them. They act like them. If their 
parents are foolish, then they are fool- 
ish too. 

Of course, conscientious parents are 
not foolish. Quite the contrary. They 
are responsible for their children’s 
spiritual welfare as well as for their 
temporal welfare. They will go to hell 
when they die if they do not make sure 
that their children are sufficiently pro- 
tected against losing their souls. They 
have to be strict. They have to warn 
and prohibit and make themselves at 
times (in the eyes of their children) a 
general nuisance. 

Besides, it stands to reason that they 

- are in a much better position to judge 
whether or not a certain action or pro- 
gram of action is good or bad. 

In the first place, they are older in 
years than their children, with the re- 
sult that their minds are better devel- 
oped to make sound judgments. In the 
second place, they have had experience 
with the very things that the young 
people consider so innocent. Their ex- 
perience tells them that the things are 
not innocent at all. It may be that they 
themselves were burned because they 
had nobody to tell them of the danger. 

All they are doing for their children 
is passing on to them this experience 
so that they will not be forced to learn 
the hard way to their ultimate disad- 
vantage and hurt. Does this seem fool- 
ish and old-fashioned? 

The set-up of parents and children 


—the parents as superiors and the 
children as subjects—must be a good 
one, for it was conceived and organized 
by God Himself. Parenthood is not an 
institution of the state or the pet in- 
vention of some human genius either 
of the past or of the present. 

God invented parenthood in order 
that children might be born and taken 
care of in all their needs until they are 
old enough to take care of themselves. 

How can any boy or girl say, there- 
fore, that it would be better if there 
were no parents? How can any boy or 
girl even think that it would be better 
if children had no duties to parents or 
if children were entirely independent 
and free? That’s as much as saying 
that in their own estimation they know 
more about how the world should be 
run than God knows. It is not their 
parents who are foolish; it is them- 
selves. 

By the very fact that God made 
children dependent on their parents for 
birth, support, care and education, He 
placed certain obligations on children, 
even into their teens, that they cannot 
very well shake off. And lest there be 
any doubt about these obligations, He 
made one of the commandments, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
It could not be clearer than that — 
God’s position in regard to the duties 
of teen-agers to their parents. 

To honor father and mother means 
that children must obey their parents 
as long as they are at home and until 
they are twenty-one years old. To dis- 
obey them is a sin. It can even be a 
mortal sin if the disobedience causes 
the parents serious grief and if the 
parents really meant, when they gave 
the command, to bind the children 
seriously. 

A mother has a perfect right to 
command her daughter to be home 
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at a certain hour of the night when her 
daughter goes out on a date. That hour 
may be ten o’clock and therefore too 
early to return home in the daughter’s 
estimation. But she has to obey no 
matter what she thinks, or commit a 
sin. A father may command his chil- 
dren not to associate with certain oth- 
er children. Obedience must be given 
to this command too. Father and moth- 
er may tell their children not to read 
certain magazines, not to go to certain 
movies, not to look at certain programs 
on television. In all these cases there 
is no room for a refusal to follow or- 
ders. The orders must be obeyed. If 
they are not obeyed, a sin is committed. 

The only time that teen-agers are 
dispensed from obeying their parents 
is, first, when their parents command 
them to commit a sin. For example, 
no boy would be bound to obey his 
father if his father commanded him to 
steal. No girl would be bound to obey 
her mother if her mother commanded 
her to marry a divorced man or even 
a non-Catholic man. 


And secondly, no child would be 
bound to obey his parents if they for- 
bade him to enter the religious life 
when the boy was old enough to fol- 
low such a vocation according to the 
law of the Church, and all the signs 
pointed to a religious vocation for his 
future. 

In the former case it is a command 
of God that people refrain from steal- 
ing. A father cannot countermand the 
command of God. And in the latter 
case God invites the young person to 
be His chosen follower. A mother and 
a father may not refuse to let their 
child heed that invitation. Prudence 
may suggest sometimes that the entry 
into the religious life be put off for a 
time. But the fact remains that God’s 
counsels are to be preferred to man’s 


and even to one’s parents’. In all other 
cases, no matter how difficult, obedi- 
ence must be given to legitimate par- 
ental commands. 

But obedience is not the only duty 
of teen-agers toward their parents. 
They must respect them as the repre- 
sentatives of God. Actually parents are 
taking the place of God insofar as 
their children are concerned. It is as 
though God were too busy at the mo- 
ment, taking care of the solar system, 
the running of heaven and the judg- 
ment of people who are appearing be- 
fore Him every minute of the day and 
night, to have time to take direct care 
of teen-agers. So He turns over the 
job to their parents. They act in His 
name in every legitimate command 
that they give. 

Therefore children, even though 
they be sixteen or seventeen years old, 
must show the same respect to their 
parents that they show or should show 
to God. Surely they must show them 
the same respect that they would show 
the Pope if the Pope dropped in on 
their folks for a visit, or the president 
of the United States or any other dig- 
nitary who was deserving of special 
honor and attention. Sometimes teen- 
agers will be perfect ladies and gentle- 
men when they are in the presence of 
famous people outside the home. But 
in the presence of their parents, they 
act as though their parents were no 
more than tramps knocking on the 
back door for a cup of coffee, or no 
more than infants to be pitied and 
patronized but not to be taken seri- 
ously. 

Respect means that parents are not 
made fun of. They are not topics of 
jokes and laughter and biting scorn. 
They are not called by their first names 
or by any other name except that name 
which is proper to them as mother and 
father. Noah’s sons laughed at their 
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father because he had taken too much 
wine. Noah’s sons were punished in 
consequence. 

Respect means that teen-agers do 
not fight and quarrel with their par- 
ents, raising their voices against the 
decisions that they make, or in criti- 
cism of their ways because perhaps 
they, the parents, are not as well edu- 
cated as their children, and therefore 
make mistakes in etiquette, in gram- 
mar and in the amenities of polite so- 
ciety. Quite definitely it is a sin to 
show disrespect in any form toward 
one’s parents. 

And finally, the fourth command- 
ment demands that children love their 
parents. Obedience and respect with- 
out love are lifeless and without re- 
ward. It is love that proves that the 
teen-agers understand the relationship 
that exists between themselves and 
their parents. 

The first proof of love is a strong 
reluctance to give pain. To make the 
home no more than a boarding house, 
that is, merely to sleep and eat at 
home, and at all other times to be at 
a hangout with the gang, or out on the 
streets until all hours of the night, is 
to give real pain to parents. To be 
everlastingly teasing for permissions 
that parents do not want to, and some- 
times cannot give, is to give pain. To 
refuse to study in school, to act “hard- 
boiled,” profane, vulgar, arrogant, is 
to give pain. These actions and atti- 
tudes disprove any claim on the part 
of teen-agers that they love their par- 
ents. 

The second proof of love is a will- 
ingness to do things for mother and 
father even though these things are 
not commanded. It is possible for a 
teen-age girl to come to the end of 
teens without ever lifting a hand to 
dust the furniture merely because her 


mother never commanded her to do 
so; without ever drying a dish or mak- 
ing a bed because it was not spelled 
out for her in so many words. It is pos- 
sible for a teen-age boy to work after 
school and keep all the money he earns 
because his father does not order him 
to turn over a certain amount of it for 
the running of the home. Love does 
not wait for commands. Real love 
seeks ways to help the one who is 
loved, even though there be no strict 
obligation to do so. Love forgets self 
and thinks of the loved one. 


It is to be admitted, unfortunately, 
that there are some parents who are 
undeserving of parenthood. They are 
no good from top to bottom. They are 
given over to drunkenness, obscenity, 
irreligion and immorality. No prayers 
are ever said in the home, no good 
example is ever given. Such parents are 
pagans in the true sense of the word; 
and it is no surprise that the children 
often turn out to be pagans too. 

However, the paganism of parents 
does not grant permission for the chil- 
dren to be pagans too. They should 
learn from such parents the type of 
life that they do not wish to follow. 
An example of intemperance in drink- 
ing is before them all the time. It 
should teach them to remain away from 
liquor. Whether it is environment or 
heredity that causes this bad habit to 
be handed down from father to son 
makes no difference. The fact is that 
where there is overindulgence in drink- 
ing on the part of the parents, there is 
often overindulgence in drinking on 
the part of the children, if not in the 
present, generally in the future. So. the 
young people learn from the evil ef- 
fects that they see in their home as a 
result of the drunkenness of their moth- 
er and father never to drink at all. This 
is a case where teen-agers must grow 
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up before their time. 

If parents will not allow their chil- 
dren to go to a Catholic high school, 
there is little that the children can do 
except obey. But they should do every- 
thing in their power to change their 
parents in so false a point of view and 
in so destructive a command. Teen- 
agers should understand that they are 
the ones who stand to suffer from a 
purely secularistic education such as is 
given in the public school. Therefore, 
it is in their own interest to persuade 
their parents by whatever means they 
have at their disposal to give the requi- 
site permission for attendance at a 
Catholic high school. 

Teen-agers can help their parents 
when the latter have given up the sac- 
raments and Mass, not always by 
preaching to them but by showing 
them the right example. If they go to 
confession and Communion frequently 
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themselves, they may win their parents 
over to the Catholic way of thinking 
and acting. Good example, if perse- 
vered in, often does more good in the 
long run than a hundred sermons. Be- 
sides, there is the power that comes 
from Our Lord Himself in the holy 
Eucharist. Young people thus pray for 
their parents at the time when prayer 
is the most likely to be answered. Such 
prayers eventually will be answered. 
But, whether parents are good or 
bad, teen-agers have the obligation to 
obey, respect and love them in all 
things that are not sins. Their reward 
will be a talent for commanding later 
on in life when they have others un- 
der them to be commanded. The day 
may come when they will have chil- 
dren too. But no one has ever com- 
manded successfully who did not first 
learn how to obey. Obedience to par- 
ents is insurance against the future. 


The First White Man 

The St. Cloud Register presents the following, reprinted from The Zambesi 
Mission Record, written by a native of the Gold Coast in Africa: 

Adam and Eve, they colored people, very handsome, lib in one beautiful 
garden, dere they hab all good things dat be good, plantains, foofoo, and 
palmwine. Den they hab two children, Cain and Abel. Cain no like Abel’s 
palaver. One day he kill’m. Den God angry and He said, “Cain!” But Cain 
go hide hisself, he tink him very clabber. 

God say, “Cain, you tink I no see you, you bush rascal!” Den Cain come 
out and he say, “Yes, Massa.” Den God say in one big voice like de tunder 
in de sky: “Where’m broder Abel?” Den Cain turn all ober white with fear. 
Dat, Breddren, was the first white man.” 


Partners 

Our life is like a blank check; the value of eating, drinking and sleeping, 
amusing and helping others, or being patient under trial, all depends upon 
whose name we sign to the check. If we do these things for ourselves, there 
is no eternal merit, but there is, if we do them in union with Our Lord in 
order to share fellowship with the cross. 

As two partners in a firm are both joint possessors of the capital and 
sharers in the profits, so we who have become incorporated to “Calvary and 
Company” become eternal sharers in the gains that are peace of soul on earth 


and happiness hereafter. 


Quote 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher McEnniry 


Pope to Hotel-men: 

When the “International Associa- 
tion of Hotel Managers” held their 
Congress in Rome and came to pay 
homage to the Holy Father, he said, 
what all of us thought, that there is 
no end to those “International Con- 
gresses.” But, said the Pope, that is 
a good thing. It emphasizes the world- 
wide character of modern civilization, 
and it raises hopes of a better under- 
standing among peoples, of fraterniza- 
tion and pacification of spirits which 
a too-restricted view would tend to 
retard or prevent. You gentlemen, he 
said, have an important role to play 
in favoring and hastening this happy 
evolution amid political vicissitudes 
and cold or bloody wars. 

“The first business of your Con- 
gress,” the Pope continued, “concerns 
precisely the function of the hotel in- 
dustry in making a country favorably 
known. The word ‘function’ is aptly 
chosen. And you can do much to make 
your respective countries favorably 
known. The deepest and most lasting 
impression which many a traveller 
carries away after a brief or longer 
stay in any country is caused by his 
experiences in its hotels. It is not true 
to say that, no matter where one goes, 
he finds all the leading hotels prac- 
tically the same. He does not. Each 
hotel has its character, imprinted upon 
it by the genius, benevolence, efficiency 
and humaneness of the proprietor. 

“It would be vain to pretend that 
there are not special dangers to good 
morals in life in a hotel. These dan- 
gers arise from the constant turn-over 


of the clientele and from the relative 
incognito of the guests. Legal guaran- 
tees and the vigilance of the manage- 
ment cannot always prevent individual 
travellers from taking advantage of the 
peculiar situation. Hence the grave re- 
sponsibility of the manager to choose 
carefully and prudently the personnel 
and the officials. 

“However We prefer to insist no 
further on that point but rather to 
turn to the nobler side of your pro- 
fession. The growth and expansion of 
an industry should never make the 
managers forget its honorable origin. 
Even as in days of old, you are the 
host, and the traveller is the guest un- 
der your roof. And even in this age 
of the railway, the ocean liner and 
the airplane, the sacred Jaws of hos- 
pitality still hold. Naturally your first 
care is to render efficient service. But 
you do not stop at that. Every client, 
whether he tarries for some days or 
even but one night, is a human being 
with his God-given human dignity. He 
has a human heart with all its joys 
and its sorrows, its hopes and its dis- 
appointments. Blessed is he if he finds 
in the home you open to him an image 
of his Father’s house, of that perma- 
nent haven of peace and fraternity to- 
ward which God guides all men of 
good will. This will be achieved by 
the warmth of your welcome and by 
the atmosphere of understanding and 
the high moral dignity of your estab- 
lishment. 

“This happy impression will be the 
result of your devoted efforts. But 
nobody can do his best without the 
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grace of God. That is why We im- 
plore the Most High to bless you and 
yours with all His choicest blessings.” 

May we not hope that more than 
one hotel guest will find his transient 
home a little more like his paternal 
hearth, a little more like his Father’s 
house on account of the words of Pius 
XII to the “International Association 
of Hotel Managers.” 


Pope’s Definition of Art: 

Art for art’s sake, is that art — or 
must it have an express ethical or reli- 
gious motif in order to be true art? 

There are two schools of thought. 
The debate has raged from an im- 
memorial past and will no doubt con- 
tinue into an unlimited future. Art 
for art’s sake, is that art? Yes, says 
Pius XII to the surprise of many, yes 
— IF IT IS ART. 

Few painters have given to the 
world art works so chaste and charm- 
ing, so soul-soothing and elevating, as 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesole — Brother 
John of Fiesole, better known as Fra 
Angelico, the angelic monk. This Do- 
minican lay-brother is so styled be- 
cause he painted so many lovely angels 
and because both he and his pictures 
were angelic. 

The Pope went to visit an exhibit 
of his masterpieces in the Vatican on 
the occasion of the five-hundredth an- 
niversary of his holy death. Long and 
lovingly the Holy Father lingered over 
these beautiful canvases and profited 
by the occasion to give one of his mas- 
terly discourses, this time on art in 
general and on the art of Fra Angelico 
in particular. 

“It is true,” he said, “that for art to 
be art, it is not necessary that it should 
have an explicit ethical or religious 
mission. Art is the esthetic language 
of the human spirit, which it reflects 
in its total verity, or at least does not 
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positively deform. Hence in itself it is 
sacred and religious, for it is the faith- 
ful interpreter of one of the works of 
God. But when, added to that, its sub- 
ject and its purpose is that of Fra 
Angelico, then it rises to the dignity 
of a sort of minister of God reflecting 
a greater number of God’s perfections. 
This sublime height to which art can 
attain is something we wish to point 
out to the whole multitude of artists, 
all of whom are so dear to us. 

“But when, on the contrary, the 
language of the arts, by its words or 
its cadences, rings false, empty or tur- 
bid, and thus gives a deformed repre- 
sentation of the designs of the Creator, 
when, far from elevating the mind and 
the heart to noble sentiments, it mere- 
ly excites vulgar passions, then it is 
not art. True it may find echo and 
acceptance among a few on account of 
its novelty — though novelty is not 
necessarily beauty — or on account 
of some little elements of verity to be 
found even in a monstrosity. But such 
art degrades itself, rejecting its primor- 
dial and essential attribute, nor is it 
universal nor eternal as is the human 
spirit to which it pretends to speak. 

“We offer Our homage to the ideal 
artist and We invite our dear sons, the 
artists, to profit by the model Provi- 
dence has given them in Fra Giovanni 
da Fiesole. At the same time we can- 
not conceal our anxiety for the world 
of today, so different from that depict- 
ed on these canvases, where we see 
portrayed with exquisite art the high- 
est and truest aspirations of the human 
heart.” 


The Need of Contemplatives: 

It was twenty-nine years ago, in 
his Encyclical “Rerum Novarum,” that 
the late Pius XI called attention to 
the crying need of contemplative or- 
ders in mission countries. The trying 
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and self-sacrificing labors of the active 
missionaries would be sterile among 
the pagan multitudes without the bless- 
ing of God. That blessing would be 
assured by the prayers and penances 
of the contemplatives. “Their presence 
in the field,” he said, “would afford 
Us pleasure and satisfaction beyond 
what anyone could imagine.” 

His wish was so far realized that 
during the period between 1926 and 
1950 no less than 90 monasteries of 
contemplatives were founded in foreign 
mission lands. The austere order of 
the Trappists has today foundations 
in North Africa, the Cameroons, Bel- 
gian Congo, Jordania, Japan, Hong 
Kong, China (from which they have 
just been driven), Indonesia, Austra- 
lia, and in the island towns of Hok- 
kaido, Urawa, Osaka, and Fukuoka. 


Communist Tactics: 

The farmers of Colombaia, Italy, 
went to the polls and gave the Com- 
munists a bad defeat. During a cele- 
bration to mark their victory and to 
welcome the new parish priest, a Com- 
munist fired from a window and killed 
two men of the Catholic party. The 
police acted promptly and efficiently 
(as Scelba has taught them) and 
found, first the gun hidden in a hay- 
stack, and then the assassin who had 
fired it. The Communist papers took 
refuge in abuse and vilification since 
they could not make up a story quick- 
ly enough to save their hide. Useless 
to repeat the yarn they tried to feed 
to the public not long ago when a 
Communist killed a priest in the same 


region. On that occasion they said the 
heartless bishop had had one of his 
priests shot in order to bring a murder 
charge against the innocent, peace- 
loving Communists! ! ! ! 

Italian Health Insurance: 

Senator Tessitori, High Commis- 
sioner for Hygiene and Health in Italy, 
pointed with pride to what the gov- 
ernment had done to insure workers 
in time of sickness. Thirty-two million 
workers and their families are thus in- 
sured. More than sixteen million ac- 
tually received this help in time of 
sickness, and remedies, to the value 
of 35 billion, 350 million lire, had been 
administered to them. 

Emigration Set-back: 

Roman daily papers have been fol- 
lowing closely the “Caso Corsi,” that 
is, the dismissal of Edward Corsi from 
his immigration office in the American 
secretariate of state. Over-populated 
Italy is looking for relief to emigra- 
tion. It had been hoped that the re- 
commendations of Corsi and like- 
minded men would cause some en- 
largement in the tiny trickle of emi- 
grants admitted into the United States. 


Ireland and Italy: 

In the presence of the Irish Foreign 
Minister, the Minister of Education, 
the Diplomatic Corps, the Rectors of 
the Irish Universities and leading ex- 
ponents of Irish culture, and the Italian 
diplomatic representatives, an Italian 
Cultural Institute was inaugurated in 
Dublin. The speakers stressed the hap- 
py relations existing between Ireland 
and Italy. 


Sure Sign of Age 


A veteran of World War II was heard to remark: 
“If you think that old soldiers just fade away, try getting into your old 


uniform.” 


Quote 
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On May Ist this year, Pope Pius XII 
delivered an address to a huge gathering of 
Italian Catholic laboring men. The address 
in general was a powerful appeal to these 
workers of Italy, and to those of the whole 
world, not to be deceived by the many 
false principles and economic systems, such 
as the various forms of socialism and com- 
munism, that are advanced for the so-called 
benefit of the workingman today, and to 
train themselves in the solid principles of 
social justice that have constantly been put 
forth by the Church. The Holy Father 
ended the speech by declaring May the first 
each year as the feast of St. Joseph, patron 
of workingmen. In the midst of the address, 
however, there was one short passage on 
which we wish to comment here. It read 
as follows: “How many times have we de- 
clared and explained the Church’s love for 
workers. Yet the monstrous lie is still 
spread about that ‘the Church is allied with 
capitalism against labor.’ She, mother and 
teacher of all men, is always concerned 
especially for her children who are in the 
more difficult circumstances, and in fact 
has made a strong contribution to equit- 
able progress already made by certain cate- 
gories of workers.” 

& 
Now this is just one more authoritative 
statement, added to a long list of state- 
ments made by previous Popes, concern- 
ing the side that the Catholic Church of- 
ficially takes if there is to be any kind of 
warfare between capital and labor. Mark 
it well, the Church does not want to see 
any such warfare. Her aims are and have 
been cooperation between capital and labor, 
social’ justice, the common good of owners 
of business and of workers alike. But his- 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


tory proves that when capital refuses to 
consider the just demands of labor, and 
seeks complete domination over those who 
work for a living, and permits them no 
voice in expressing their fundamental needs 
as human beings, then a kind of warfare 
does break out, and many take the side of 
capital because it is the side of power and 
prestige and money. In any such unjust 
warfare, Pope Pius XII reiterates the truth 
that the Church is on the side of labor, 
and will never succumb to the temptation, 
for the sake of the favor or the gifts of 
the wealthy, to support them in any effort 
to exploit or hold in economic bondage 
and servitude the workers of the world. 
° 

This statement of Pope Pius XII is reminis- 
cent of a principle laid down by Pope Pius 
XI in his famous encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno. There he stated that, even apart from 
any special attempts at exploitation of labor 
on the part of capital, it will always be the 
duty of the State to take measures that fa- 
vor the poor and the needy, always found 
among the working classes, rather than the 
rich. These are his words: “The duty of 
rulers is to protect the community and its 
various elements; in protecting the rights 
of individuals they must have special re- 
gard for the infirm and needy.” Then he 
quotes Pore Leo XIII to this effect: “For 
the richer class have many ways of shield- 
ing themselves and stand less in need of 
help from the State, whereas the mass of 
the poor have no resource of their own to 
fall back upon and must chiefly depend 
upon the assistance of the State. And for 
that reason, wage-earners, since they be- 
long mostly to that class, should be espe- 
cially cared for and protected by the gov- 
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ernment.” What goes for the State goes 
doubly for the Church. As the representa- 
tive of Christ, the lover of the poor, she 
is bound to lean toward. favoring the poor 
rather than the rich, not in the sense that 
she is ever to favor injustice of any kind 
toward the rich, but in the sense that the 
poor and the working classes are always 
in far more danger of suffering injustice 
than the rich. 
e 

These are the general principles that guide 
practically all Catholic writers on social 
justice, ourselves included. These principles 
underlie expert Catholic writers’ defense of 
unions and collective bargaining, opposi- 
tion to the so-called right-to-work laws, 
promotion of the ideal of living wages for 
all workers. It is here, however, that several 
typically American objections will be raised. 
It is said, first of all, that American work- 
ers no longer need any special considera- 
tion because they have reached an economic 
condition in which they are almost too well 
off. Then the objector will quote the high 
salaries earned by bricklayers, steel-work- 
ers, electricians, etc., and all the unemploy- 
ment and social benefits that have been 
made available to working people. The first 
answer to this objection against “favoring 
labor” is that we should all thank God that 
in America there are some working people 
who make living wages. It has been a long, 
hard pull to get even some into that class, 
and unless we constantly defend their right 
to living wages, there are forces in the land 
that would quickly take it away from them. 

e 

The second answer is that there are 
many millions who do not yet make living 
wages, in the sense of enough to raise a 
normal family of five or six children with- 
out great hardship. There are millions of 
workingmen, fathers of families, trying to 
get along on not much more than, or much 
less, than $3000 a year. Anybody who has 
four or five children knows that, at today’s 
living costs, this makes for plenty of hard- 


ship and self-denial. It is no answer to say 
that even these are far better off than mil- 
lions in other countries. The Church teaches 
that workers are entitled to living family 
wages in all countries, America included. 
A second objection to “favoring labor” is 
that unions, through which some working- 
men have attained to a degree of economic 
stability, have become too powerful, so 
powerful that the time has come to cut 
back their power and to start “favoring” 
capital in its dealings with labor. The an- 
swer to this objection is, in our mind, that 
the so-called excessive power of big unions 
is a bogey-man of a certain class of em- 
ployers, who feel that any power to bar- 
gain effectively in the hands of labor is a 
threat to what they call the “free-enter- 
prise” system. It is natural that, to these 
people, the more widely unions spread, and 
the greater the authority with which they 
can speak for labor, the more terrible is 
the threat to their position as autocrats of 
the economic system. Actually, however, 
we think the thesis can be proved to the 
hilt that the greatest single factor that con- 
tributed to the present prosperity of Amer- 
ica has been the voice of labor insisting on 
living wages through its growing unions. 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, the great pioneer- 
ing Catholic expert on social justice, set 
down the thesis that the secret of prosperity 
in America or any country would always 
be expanding purchasing power on the part 
of its labor force, which would use any in- 
creased income to buy the staples of Amer- 
ican production. Unions have brought about 
such an expanding purchasing power. They 
have thus made.wider markets for auto- 
mobiles, plumbing facilities, household ac- 
cessories, etc., and thus kept factories pro- 
ducing on an ever increasing scale. That 
is not the only, but one of the chief, causes 
of present day prosperity. 
e 

A final objection to “favoring labor” is 
the ever recurring one that there is so 
much racketeering in labor unions today 
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that the good they have done is now out- 
weighed by the bad, and their power should 
be effectively curtailed and even suppressed. 
This argument is based on a_ universal 
tendency of human nature, as much a 
proof of the fall of man as anything else, 
to condemn thousands of people in a cer- 
tain movement because of the evils com- 
mitted by a few of them. Yes, there are 
some racketeers and some communists in 
the labor movement, and the man who suf- 
fers from such, or learns about their ma- 
chinations, is foolishly apt to take the stump 
among his acquaintances and friends against 
all labor unions. But the best answer to 
such a man is to be found in the proposed 
constitution of the soon to be merged A.F. 
of L. and C.I.O. This is the voice of honest 
American trade-unionism speaking, and it 
expresses the principles that have long been 
followed by many unions, even, one should 
say, by a majority of unions. Here is sec- 
tion 9 of Article III of the unity constitu- 
tion: “No organization officered, controlled 
or dominated by communists, fascists or 
other totalitarians, or whose policies and 
activities are consistently directed toward 
the achievement of the program or purpose 
of the communist party, any fascist organ- 
ization or other totalitarian movement, 
shall be permitted as affiliates of this Fed- 
eration or any of its state or local central 
bodies.” Furthermore it is stated that one 
of the purposes of the union is “to protect 
the labor movement from any and all cor- 
rupt influences;” a “committee on ethical 
practices” is set up to investigate any 
charges or suspicions of racketeering or 
corruption: procedures are outlined for re- 
fusing admission to and expelling dishonest 


or un-American labor units. Anyone who 
reads the proposed constitution will recog- 
nize the voice of true Americanism speak- 
ing, and will see in it a new safeguard 
against abuses of union power. 
® 

One last word. When we say that labor 
should be favored in disputes, there are 
certain things we do not mean. We certain- 
ly do not mean, in any sense of the words, 
that, “right or wrong, labor should be fa- 
vored.” We do not mean therefore, that 
racketeering or communistic influences in 
labor should be overlooked or condoned or 
not combatted by every means at our com- 
mand. We do not mean that all owners 
and managers of business are to be consid- 
ered unjust or unprincipled or unintelligent 
or prejudiced against labor. We do not 
mean that the right of management to 
manage, and of owners to earn profits pro- 
portionate to their investment and _ their 
contributed abilities, should be curtailed, 
so long as it is not used to deprive work- 
ers of security and a living wage. We 
merely mean what Pope Leo XIII indicated 
in the quotation given above: that men of 
wealth and position and power in industry 
have the money and the avenues of public- 
ity and the constant opportunities to insist 
on their rights and their needs; that there 
is a tendency (conscientiously and effec- 
tively resisted by many capitalists today) 
for men at the top of industry to forget or 
even sometimes to deny the rights of labor: 
that it is therefore the duty of the Church 
to speak out and of the State to act in 
such a way that the natural advantages of 
wealth will be offset, and the true rights 
of labor honored and upheld. 


Richest Reward 


Think of it: The rosary that I finger today, the act of self-denial I perform, 
the headache that I bear, the temptation that I conquer, may be the added 


seen. 


bit of life which will save some soul across the waters; whom I have never 


Father Leo J. Trese 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


All The Answers 

When Father John McGuire, S.J., 
died at the age of ninety-six, mary 
people recalled his long service to the 
Negroes of St. Louis over the years. 

“The hand of God was on his min- 
istry,” wrote Father Lord, who related 
the following anecdote. 

He was once called in the dead of 
night by a Protestant minister, who 
took him to a dying colored woman. 
She had insisted that she wanted “a 
real priest.” The woman was clearly 
close to death, not a Catholic, but 
emphatic that she wanted to be one. 

“Why?” asked Father McGuire. 

Her answer was to produce and 
hold out what she called her “little 
green book.” Some forgotten boarder 
had left it behind; she had picked it up, 
paged through it with curiosity, then 
read it with interest, and finally studied 
it with all possible care. 

“Then I knew that the Catholic 
Church was the true Church,” she 
said, “and I want to belong.” 

The little green book was, of course, 
the “penny catechism.” 

Some months after the baptism and 
happy death of this self-made (with 
the grace of God) convert, Father 
McGuire was called to the very same 
address. This time it was a man, and 
he too wanted to become a Catholic. 
Before her death, the old lady had 
told him about the Church and had 
willed him “her little green book,” 
which he in turn had read and mas- 
tered. Fr. McGuire had reaped the 
strange and wonderful harvest of two 
conversions in one poor tenement 
from one delapidated penny catechism. 


Forgiveness 

Germany’s Foreign Minister, Wal- 
ther Rathenau, a Jew, was assas- 
sinated by three young Nazis, in 1922. 
These were later caught and jailed. 
The mother of one of the murderers, 
Techow, immediately had a letter 
from the mother of the murdered 
man. The noble woman wrote: 

“Full of inexpressible compassion, 
I offer my hand to you,—you, the 
most pitiable of all mothers. Tell your 
son—and this is in the spirit of my 
dead son—that I forgive him, as God 
wants to forgive him. May these lines 
give you back your peace of mind.” 

This letter was kept over the years 
by the murderer when he left jail. Its 
sentiments stamped themselves so 
deeply on his soul that he dedicated 
himself to the’ work of rescuing Jews 
from further Nazi persecution. Work- 
ing in Marseilles, on the docks, he 
succeeded in helping over seven hun- 
dred Jewish refugees to escape into 
Spain from Nazi persecution. 

Quote 


New Kind of Leader 


A bank manager’s cook, a native 
of South Africa, was recently ordained. 
On this occasion his fellow workers 
wrote to him as follows: 

“We, the houseboys of Lourenco 
Marques, we, the washers of dishes, 
the sweepers of yards, the leaders out 
of dogs, are glad that one of us is called 
to the priesthood, in order that he may 
cease from leading out dogs, and lead 
our people into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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A Double Assumption 


August 15th is the feast of the as- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
into heaven. The assumption means 
that, 1, Mary really died;.2, Mary 
was brought back to life; 3, Mary was 
taken to heaven in body and in soul 
by the power of her divine Son. 

Protestants in high position have 
been sniping at the Church ever since 
the Holy Father declared that the as- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
into heaven was a part of the original 
deposit of faith given to the world by 
God (the deposit of faith was com- 
plete at the death of the last apostle 
and has not been added to since), 
and that Christian people believed in 
the assumption from the very begin- 
ning, as early records and monuments 
readily attest. ° 

Non-Catholics say that the assump- 
tion is not true because it is not scrip- 
tural. By this they infer that a religious 
fact cannot be a fact obligatory on 
Christians to believe if it is not direct- 
ly mentioned in the Bible. If it is men- 
tioned in the Bible, it is open to pri- 
vate interpretation, so that in a few 
years there can be almost as many 
interpretations of the statement of fact 
as there are minds to do the interpret- 
ing. 

However, the big mistake the non- 
Catholics make (and into which even 
some ill-informed Catholics are led) 
is the assumption (this is the second 
kind of assumption in these para- 
graphs) that all supernatural truth is 
to be found in the Bible and only in 
the Bible. In other words that the 
Bible is the only direct source of super- 


Pointed Paragraphs 


natural truth in the world. 

This indeed is an assumption, a 
more miraculous assumption than the 
other, and one more difficult to recon- 
cile to reason. The principle was never 
held by the Church from the begin- 
ning. It made its first appearance in 
the 16th century, that is fifteen hun- 
dred years after Our Lord’s ascension 
into heaven. There is absolutely no 
substantial proof for it. 

For the first fifteen hundred years 
of Christianity all Christians believed 
that the Bible was one source of super- 
natural truth, and that tradition was a 
second source of supernatural truth. 
Tradition might be defined as the 
memory of the Church. It is the 
Church holding inviolate and un- 
changeable all the truths that were 
taught by Christ. Christ said to the 
Church when He was on earth, “Go- 
ing therefore teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Matt. XXVIII/19. 

The Church has been teaching what- 
soever Our Lord told her to teach 
right from the beginning. She has been 
teaching Our Lord’s truths through 
the written word, the Bible, and 
through the oral word, tradition. The 
doctrine of the assumption of Our 
Lady is a truth that the Church hand- 
ed down by tradition, found some 
support for in the Bible, and finally 
defined as a dogma. 


The Immoral Driver 
Our most recent national holiday 
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was the 4th of July. For most people 
in the country it was more than a 
holiday — it was a vacation of sorts, 
coming as it did on Monday and fol- 
lowing the days that were already free 
from work, namely Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

For many people unfortunately it 
was not a time of relaxation, of vaca- 
tion. It was a time of tragedy, a time 
of death. It is inevitable that traffic 
deaths should mount in the country 
as the number of automobiles in- 
creases. But it does not seem inevita- 
ble that the deaths should be so many. 
Carelessness must be at least a large 
explanation of so huge a slaughter. 

There is a moral law here that more 
than a few people forget once they are 
behind the wheel of their automobile. 
It is the Sth commandment, “Thou: 
shalt not kill.” God was not speaking 
only of guns and knives and poisons 
when He prohibited killing. He was 
speaking of all and any means that 
might bring about death unjustly. Such 
means definitely include the automo- 
bile. Of course the commandment is 
not broken unless the killing or the 
injuring is done wantonly, knowingly. 
It is broken either through direct in- 
tent or through carelessness. 

Driving an automobile without great 
caution and watchfulness at a time 
when there is a greater amount of 
traffic at large than usual and when 
many drivers are on the highways who 
get out for a drive only at such times 
as prolonged holidays and who there- 
fore are not as much in practice as 
they might be, is to jeopardize peo- 
ples’ lives. To put the life of the neigh- 
bor in serious danger without necessity 
is a mortal sin. 

Many of the chances that are taken 
by young drivers, by impatient and 
nervous drivers, by drivers with a 
drink or two inside them, by arrogant 


and selfish drivers, are close to seri- 
ous sin. These people are too impatient 
to keep their place in a long line. So 
they pass cars at places when an at- 
tempt to pass cars should never be 
made. They drive too fast or too slow 
at a time when they are literally sur- 
rounded by cars. At other times such 
speed would be in order. But not when 
there is such an abundance of cars 
abroad. They do any number of things 
that are dangerous. They may be sin- 
ning against the 5th commandment. 

It would be a shame if a man not — 
only lost his life on a holiday vaca- 
tion because of his carelessness but al- 
so his soul. It is a thought worth turn- 
ing over in the mind the next time the 
car is brought out on the highway and 
begins its competition with the innu- 
merable other cars around it. 


Starve Them 

It is reported that some of the im- 
portant people of Hollywood are bent 
on putting out whatever kind of mov- 
ing picture they want to. No Legion 
of Decency, no Catholic priest, no 
bishop or minister is going to dictate 
to them. As Mr. Eric Johnston is said 
to have pronounced, “The Film Code 
Administration will make no conces- 
sions to anybody.” 

The newspapers have been caught 
in this trap of false liberalism and in- 
dependence. We travel a great deal. 
We see the papers in many cities. The 
papers in most of the large cities have 
been carrying the most salacious ad- 
vertisements for moving pictures. It 
is incredible how a decent-minded edi- 
tor (we presume that most of the edi- 
tors of the daily papers are decent- 
minded men, with families they love 
and cherish and want to protect from 
all danger and evil) can allow such 
impurities to appear in his paper. 

What are we, the ordinary people, 
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to do about it? Surely parents do not 


want their children poisoned by the 


suggestiveness and outright immorality 
of the pictures and the papers. They 
can keep the children away from the 
theatre. And they should. But they 
cannot very well keep the children 
away from the newspapers. There are 
too many newspapers. And they are 
too easily accessible. 

William Mooring gives a few rules 
that can be followed by conscientious 
parents. He says: 

1. Individually and through every 
Catholic organization divert public pa- 
tronage toward films approved by the 
Legion of Decency. 

2. Stay away from disapproved 
films and persuade as many as you 
can to do the same. 

3. Stay away altogether from the- 
atres that book condemned films and 
let the managers know why you are 
doing so. 

4. If the movie ads in your local 
paper or on your TV station are def- 
initely offensive, drop the paper, tune 
out the TV station, suggest to others 
to do the same and, above all, politely 
inform the papers, broadcasting sta- 
tions and offending advertisers of your 
decision. 

We are the weakest of the ‘weak, 
moral cowards and a disgrace to our 
faith of martyrs, of heroes and 
heroines, if we allow the purveyors 
of poison to take control of the media 
of entertainment because we are afraid 
to fight them. 


Fight them! But fight them in the 
one way that will end in victory — 
through their purses. Don’t give them 
any money. That’s their food. That’s 
what they live on. That’s all they want. 
Starve them. Stay away from their 
productions. Stay away from the the- 
atres that feature their productions. 
That’s the least you can do. But it’s 


enough to drain off the poison. It’s the 
way to protect yourselves and your 
families. 


St. Alphonsus and the 
Redem ptoristines 

August is the month in which St. 
Alphonsus Liguori died. 

It is quite well known that St. Al- 
phonsus was the founder of the Re- 
demptorist Congregation of missionary 
priests. The priests at Liguori are Re- 
demptorists. They have named their 
home in Missouri, “Liguori,” and their 
publication, “The Liguorian,” after 
their founder. 

It is not so well known that St. 
Alphonsus also founded an order of 
religious women with the title of Re- 
demptoristines, or the Order of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 

The purpose of the Order of the 
Most Holy Redeemer is to pray and 
sacrifice for all the mission work of 
the world but especially for the mis- 
sion work of Redemptorist priests. It 
was always a principle of St. Alphon- 
sus that it was not primarily the 
preacher who wrought the conversion 
or made the saint but the holy person 
who in some hidden corner was pray- 
ing for the preacher and the pagan. 
It was for the purpose of supplying 
holy people to pray in hidden corners 
that he founded the Order of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. 

The sisters of the Order are cloister- 
ed. They do not go about teaching in 
schools or nursing in hospitals. They 
stay at home in their convent and 
pray. They make of themselves sub- 
stitute sacrifices for those who refuse 
to sacrifice. They cut themselves off 
from the world completely that they 
may approach as close to God as pos- 
sible and thereby gain His ear more 
readily for the important petitions that 
they want to offer to Him. 
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The sacrifice of the life consists in 
this that the world and all its distrac- 
tions are given up. There are no news- 
papers, radio, television, novels, secu- 
lar magazines, trips downtown or out 
of town to see relatives or friends or 
just for the sake of the trip. The em- 
phasis is on meditation, prayer, God. 
Otherwise the order of the day is quite 
sensibly divided up into prayer and 
work and recreation so that there is 
not too much for anybody with a good 
will and a desire to save souls. 

The nearest convent of Redemptor- 
istines is in Barrie, Ontario, Canada— 
43 Dundonald St.—about fifty or six- 
ty miles north of Toronto. There are 
close to forty sisters in that convent 
at the moment, many of whom are 
American young ladies. These Ameri- 
can sisters will probably form the nu- 
cleus of the first American convent of 
Redemptoristines when the Order 
moves to the United States. It is ex- 
pected that such a foundation will be 
made before very long. 

Meanwhile let the young ladies who 
are interested in the Redemptoristines 
write to Rev. Mother Mary Clement 
of the above address. She will supply 
them with the information that they 
may desire. 

Unselfish Profession s 

Doubtless when this appears in print, 
most of our high school graduates for 
1955 will have made their choice as 
to the type of career they intend to fol- 
low. Nevertheless we consider it timely 
to remind them, and others who still 
have such a choice to make, that char- 
ity and consideration for those in need 
should not be left out of their reflec- 
tions. 

A boy or girl, choosing a profession, 
will naturally ask: How much money 
will I make? What are my chances for 
advancement? For many, only material 
considerations will have a bearing on 


. their choice. What we are suggesting 


is that young people in addition put 
such questions to themselves as these: 
How can I best serve my fellow-man? 
How can I best use my talents to bring 
happiness to others? 

We were led into this train of 
thought by reading that there is an 
acute nation-wide shortage of trained 
social workers, especially those equip- 
ped to work for the physically handi- 
capped, the aged, and with disturbed 
or delinquent children. Everyone is 
aware of the well publicized, yet ever 
increasing shortages in the nursing, 
teaching and other service professions. 

It is true that these are fields which 
require much training and hard work. 
It is also true to a certain extent that 
the material compensation falls short 
of that which might come from a job 
like pounding rivets into aircraft. But 
we hope the day has not come when 
our young people are so bereft of ideal- 
ism and even heroism as to ignore the 
higher motives. We do not in fact al- 
low ourselves to believe it for a mo- 
ment. Let them be told of their oppor- 
tunities, and they will respond. 

Many indeed are responding to 
Gods call in the priesthood or sister- 
hood, thus serving’ the cause of char- 
ity with the highest sacrifice of all. 
But short of this highest sacrifice, there 
still remains much to be done, and 
many willing hands are needed in the 
fields of teaching and nursing and so- 
cial work. 

The chief purpose of life is to know 
God and to serve Him. Certainly it is 
worth pondering that this prime duty 
is much simplified for those who de- 
vote their time and talents to helping 
others who are in need. For our Savi- 
our Himself made it very clear: 


“Whatsoever you do to one of these 
my least creatures, you do unto Me.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 
‘CHAP. VII. — CHARITY IS NOT SELF-SEEKING (Cont.) 


Anyone who would belong wholly 
to God must be free from all human 
respect. This accursed self-respect 
keeps many souls aloof from God, and 
even separates them from Him for- 
ever. Even if they so much as hear 
themselves criticized, to what lengths 
will they not go to justify themselves 
and to convince the world that they 
are being maligned? Should they per- 
form some good work they cannot re- 
frain from letting the whole world hear 
of it, that they may be universally ad- 
mired. 

The saints, however, behave in a 
much different manner. They would 
rather make their faults known to the 
whole world that their own opinion of 


themselves might be shared by others. | 


In practicing any act of virtue they 
prefer only God to know of it. For 
their only care is to please Him. For 
this reason so many of the saints sought 
solitude, mindful of the words of 
Christ: “But thou, when thou shalt 
pray, enter into thy chamber; and hav- 
ing shut the door, pray to thy Father 
in secret.” 

Detachment from self-will is most 
necessary for sanctity. Succeed in sub- 
duing yourself, and you will easily tri- 
umph in every other combat. “Con- 
quer thyself,” was the advice given by 
St. Francis Xavier to everyone. Our 
Lord Himself said: “If anyone would 
come after Me, let him deny himself.” 


In these few words is contained all 
that we need to practice to become 
saints: to deny ourselves, and not to 
follow our own will. 

St. Francis of Assisi reminds us that 
this is the greatest grace that we can 
receive from God: the power to con- 
quer ourselves by denying our self- 
will. St. Bernard goes so far as to say 
that if men would resist self-will, none 
would ever be damned. He also writes 
that it is the property of self-will to 
corrupt even our good works. 

That man is indeed unhappy who is 
enslaved by self-will! He will yearn for 
many things, and be unable to pos- 
sess them. He will be forced to submit 
to many distasteful experiences, con- 
trary to his inclinations. In his Epistle 
St. James writes: “From whence are 
war and contentions among you? Are 
they not hence? From your concupis- 
cences, which war in your members? 
You covet, and have not.” The first 
war springs from the desire for sensu- 
al pleasures. Take away the occasion 
by mortifying your eyes and recom- 
mending yourselves to God, and the 
war will be won. The second war 
arises from the desire of riches. Cul- 
tivate a detachment from worldly 
goods, and this war will cease. The 
third war has its source in the ambi- 
tious seeking after honors. Love humil- 
ity and the hidden life, and this war 
too will be no more. The fourth war, 
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and the most devastating of all, arises 
from self-will. Practice resignation in 
everything which God allows to happen 
to you and the war will cease. 

St. Bernard tells us that whenever 
a person is troubled, the origin of his 
worry is nothing else than his inability 
to gratify self-will. Our Lord Himself 
once complained of this in a vision to 
St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi: “Certain 
souls desire My Spirit, but after their 
own fancy. They thus make them- 
selves incapable of receiving it.” 

We must, therefore, love God as He 
wishes and not as we wish. God wishes 
the soul to be detached from every- 
thing that it may be united to Himself, 
and filled with His divine love. St. 
Teresa writes: “One thing is certain: 
the more completely we detach our- 
selves from creatures for the love of 
God, the more intimately will He give 
Himself to us, the more closely shall 
we be united with Him.” 

Many people sincerely desire to be 
united with God, but without the suf- 
ferings which God would send them. 
They complain at having to suffer 
from ill health, from poverty, from re- 
bukes. For want of resignation, they 
will never attain perfect union with 
God. St. Catherine of Genoa said: “To 
attain union with God the sufferings 
which He sends are absolutely neces- 


sary. By means of them He wishes to 
bring our passions under control. All 
contempt, sickness, poverty, tempta- 
tions and other trials are indispensable. 
They afford us the opportunity of 
fighting. By continued victory we will 
eventually control ourselves. Until we 
find contradictions sweet for God’s 
sake, instead of finding them bitter, 
we shall not arrive at divine union. 

He who truly loves Jesus Christ 
loses all affection for earthly things. 
He seeks to strip himself of every- 
thing that he may maintain union . 
with Christ alone. Jesus is the object 
of all his desires, the subject of all 
his thoughts. In every place, at every 
time, on every occasion his sole aim 
is to give pleasure to Jesus. To reach 
this point, however, we must strive un- 
ceasingly to rid our hearts of every af- 
fection that is not for God. What is 
meant by giving the soul entirely to 
God? It means, first of all, to avoid 
whatever may be displeasing to God, 
and to do what is most pleasing to 
Him. Secondly, it means to accept un- 
reservedly everything that comes from 
His hands, no matter how difficult or 
disagreeable it may be. It means, third- 
ly, to give preference in all things to 
the Will of God over our own. This is 
what is meant by belonging wholly to 
God. 


Traf fic-Stopper 


The organist at Grand Central Station is forbidden to play The Star 

+ Spangled Banner. The ban has been in effect since the day after Pearl Harbor, 
when, during the evening rush hour, Mrs. Mary Lee Read sat at the console 

and brought everybody to a standstill by playing the national anthem. She 

understandably played with great feeling and she also played havoc with 

the normal operation of Grand Central. Hurrying commuters stopped at at- 

tention, traffic piled up and trains on the lower levels pulled out minus their 

customary passengers. Wher the confusion had given way to routine, those 

in charge decided then and there that the concourse of Grand Central is no 


place to play The Star Spangled Banner. 


Tracks C. & O. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. John La Farge, S.J., 1880 - 


I. Life: 

John La Farge, the son of John and Mar- 
garet Mason La Farge, was born in New- 
port, Rhode Island, on February 13, 1880. 
His father was a distinguished mural paint- 
er and his mother was a descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin and Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry. One brother, Bancel, is a 
painter and another brother, Christopher 
Grant, is an architect. Harvard University 
awarded him the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1901. The next four years he spent 
in preparation for the priesthood at the 
University of Innsbruck, Austria, where he 
was ordained in 1905. A few months after 
his ordination he entered the Jesuit noviti- 
ate at Poughkeepsie. After his training as 
a Jesuit was completed he taught at Canius 
College and Loyola of Baltimore. From 
1910 to 1911, Father La Farge was chap- 
lain of the penal and hospital institutions 

‘on Welfare Island, New York City. The 
next fifteen years were given to educational 
and pastoral work on the Old Jesuit Mis- 
sions in Maryland. In 1926 his superiors ap- 
pointed him to the staff of America, and 
Father La Farge has been associated with 
America in various roles until now. He is 
chaplain of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil and of the Liturgical Arts society and 
is a member of many associations and so- 
cieties. 


II. Writings: 

Although Father La Farge has long been 
associated with the writing and editing of 
America, he still looks upon himself as a 
missionary, and his inclinations are rather 
toward the spoken word. Much of his writ- 
ing has appeared in the columns of Amer- 
ica and other Catholic magazines. But he 
has managed to write three books. His 
first volume, The Jesuits in Modern Times, 
is a survey and appraisal of the work of 
his order. The Race Question and the Ne- 
gro is a comprehensive book by an author- 
ity on this delicate matter. 


III. The Book: 

Interracial Justice, although published in 
1937, still remains a classic presentation of 
the basic principles that govern the rela- 
tionship between various races. Father La 
Farge is an authority on this question from 
his intensive study and years of experience 
as chaplain of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. As a philosopher and theologian, 
he delves into the fundamentals of human 
personality and racial differences. The 
principal objections that the ‘“man-in-the- 
street” throws into any discussion of this 
matter are well answered. Interracial Jus- 
tice is an excellent book for those who wish 
to learn the Catholic position on the race 
question. 
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AUGUST BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO MISSION BISHOPS 

Bishop of the Winds. By Bishop Gabriel 
Breyant, O.M.I. Translated by Alan Gor- 
don Smith. 266 pp. New York, N.Y.: P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.75. 

Ambassador in Chains. By Bishop Ray- 
mond A. Lane, M.M. 249 pp. New York, 
N.Y.: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.50. 
These two books tell the story of two 

modern bishops. One, a French oblate who 
spent fifty years in the arctic regions and 
who died a natural death at the age of 
eighty-six; the other, an American Mary- 
knoll bishop who was the apostolic dele- 
gate of Korea at the time of its invasion 
and who died as a prisoner of the com- 
munists. 


Bishop of the Winds is the autobiography . 


of the sickly Bishop Breyant, whose iron 
will, aided by the grace of God, kept him 
active as priest and bishop for over fifty 
years in the arctic circle. The Bishop re- 
veals the life of a missionary in the deso- 
late part of Canada among the Caribou 
eaters. A very well written book that will 
instruct and inspire. 

Ambassador in Chains is the life history 
of Bishop Patrick Joseph Byrne, written by 
Bishop Raymond A. Lane, the superior 
general of Maryknoll. A friend and com- 
panion, Bishop Lane is well qualified as 
the biographer of this modern hero. The 
war in Korea and the torture and death of 
Bishop Byrne bring the communist atrocit- 
ies very near to home. It was the long 
death march that brought about the death 
of Bishop Byrne. A very informative and 
edifying book that will be read with pleas- 
ure and inspiration. 


NEW MISSAL 
Saint Andrew Daily Missal. Junior Edi- 
tion. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Adapted by Canon Gray. 580 pp. St. Paul, 
Minn.: E. M. Lohmann Co. 
The Saint Andrew Daily missal, one of 


the pioneer English missals, has long been 
considered one of the best. Some people 
found it quite bulky to carry. The present 
junior edition has been issued in a more 
compact form. The principal differences are 
that the Latin text is omitted, the type is 
much larger, and other abridgements are 
made. But the text for the daily Mass is 
still intact. An excellent missal. 


BOOKS ON MARY 

In Praise of Mary. Edited by Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Treece. 169 pp. St. Meinrad, 
Ind.: Grail Publications. $2.00. paper 
cover. 

Our Lady of Hope. By Rev. T. S. Sullivan, 
O.M.I. 54 pp. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail 
Publications. $.25. paper cover. 

In 1954 the new Bellarmine College of 
Louisville inaugurated a series of public lec- 
tures. This first series has been published 
as In Praise of Mary. In popular and yet 
theologically accurate language, a group of 
experts discuss some basic aspects of the 
theology of Mary. Well done. 

One of the lesser known apparitions of 
the Blessed Mother is that of Pontmain, 
France, in 1871. This appearance of Our 
Lady with the cross of her Son in her 
hands has come to be known as Our Lady 
of Hope. This booklet by the director of 
her shrine in the United States explains the 
history and message of this appearance. 


CONFERENCES FOR RELIGIOUS 

In Pursuit of Perfection. By Rev. Charles 
H. Doyle. 214 pp. Tarrytown, N.Y.: Nu- 
gent Press. $3.00. 

Father Charles Doyle, the chaplain of 
Ladycliff College at Highland Falls, New 
York, has prepared a series of conferences 
for religious. The twelve chapters are very 
practical and inspirational. The essay on the 
example of religious entitled “You and Your 
Shadow” is a frank appraisal of the influ- 
ence of religious on pupils and employees 
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and its relation to the dearth of religious 
vocations. It is evident that the material 
for these conferences did not come entirely 
from books but from intimate contact with 
the religious life. Excellent for the priest 
who has to give conferences as well as for 
the religious who has to make spiritual 
reading. 

. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 

The All-Present God. A Study in St. Augus- 

tine. By Rev. Stanislaus J. Grabowski. 327 

pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co. $4.50. 

This book on the doctrine of the omni- 
presence of God as found in the works of 
St. Augustine is a very scholarly treatise by 
a well known Augustinian scholar, Doctor 
Stanislaus J. Grabowski. Seminarians and 
others interested in philosophy and theology 
will find this book a learned study of an im- 
portant part of philosophy, the problem of 
monism or dualism. 


IRISH NOVEL 
Colum of Derry. By Eona K. Macnicol. 213 
pp. New York, N.Y.: Sheed and Ward. 
$3.25. 

Those interested in Irish lore will enjoy 
the novel, Colum of Derry. This is a fic- 
tionalized account of the great St. Colum, 
and deals especially with the episode in 
which he translated the psalter. The dia- 
logue adds life to this story of ancient Ire- 
land. 


PRIESTS 

Essays on the Priesthood. St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
Grail Publication. 100 pp. $1.00. paper 
cover. 

The Other Christ. Compiled by Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Ryan. 64 pp. Chicago, Ill.: J. S. 
Paluch Co. $.25. paper cover. 

The Parish Priest's Examen. By Bishop 
John B. Franz, D.D. 52 pp. Springfield, 
Mo.: Templegate. $1.00. paper cover. 
Essays on the Priesthood is volume II of 

the St. Meinrad Essays. Various graduates 


of the Seminary give their thoughts on vari- 
ous aspects of the priesthood. A partial list 
of the essays reveals their value: St. Pius 
X, Model of the Diocesan Priest, The Bish- 
op and His Priests, The Priest and Prayer 
of the Priest and His Parishioners and the 
Priest and the Pen. The contributors include 
Archbishop Schulte, Archbishop Cicognani 
and Archbishop Ritter. This is a worthwhile 
book for the priest to have on hand. 

The Other Christ is a collection of 
thoughts on the dignity and duties of the 
priesthood. The selections are made from 
the Popes, Fathers. and Doctors of the 
Church, as well as modern authors. The 
brief quotations will serve the busy priest 
as quick reminders of his office. 

From his experience as a parish priest, 


Bishop Franz has provided a very thorough 


and searching examination of conscience for 
the priest engaged in parochial work. The 
examen is based on four points: Holy Or- 
ders, Administration of the Sacraments, The 
Ten Commandments and The Cardinal 
Virtues. This booklet could be used with 
great profit during the annual retreat or 
the monthly day of recollection. 


GUILD FAMILY READERS 
The Passion, The Fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary, Follow The Mass, The Christmas 
Story, Blueprint for Enslavement, Mary 
Talks to Us, How You Can Share Your 
Faith, Crisis in History, You Can Change 
the World, Meditations for Family Ros- 
ary, The Answer to Communism, Blessed 
Martin De Porres, What You Should 
Know About the Ten Commandments, 
The Immaculate Conception, St. Pius X, 
How to Make a Good Confession, When 
They Start Going Steady, Indulgenced 
Prayers, The Miracle of Fatima. (All 
published by Catechetical Guild. St. 
Paul, Minn.: $.15 each.) 

These sixty-four-page booklets are use- 
ful presentations of various aspects of Cath- 
olic doctrine and practice. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Mask of Alexander—Albrand 
The Structure of Music—Erickson 
The Two Towers—Tolkien 

Banners at Shenandoah—Catton 
Dutch—Bonnet 

Oklahoma Run—Constant 

Qatabon & Sheba—Phillips 

The Scotswoman—Fletcher 

Maid of Israel—Jngram 

A Stranger in Spain—Morton 
Cruise of the Raider HK33—Brennecke 
Cardinal Manning—Leslie 
American Literature in Parody—Falk 
God’s Men of Color—Foley 

The Best of Tish—Rinehart 

New Wings for a Warrior—Braddon 
Heroines of Dixie—Jones 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


A Train of Powder—West 

The Innocent Wayfaring—Chute 

The Spear—de Wohl 

Bottoms Up!—Skinner 

Run Silent, Run Deep—Beach 

No Man Is An Island—Merton 

Grand Inquest. The Story of Congress- 
ional Investigations—Taylor 

Our Yankee Heritage-—Beals 

How to Live 365 Days a Year— 
Schindler 

Vorkuta—Scholmer 

Billions, Blunders, and Baloney—Castle 

Four Stages of Renaissance Style— 
Sypher 

Dictionary of American Literature— 
Richards 

Children of the Black-Haired People— 
King 

The Cypresses Believe in God— 
Gironella 

The Accident—Masters 

Tell It on the Drums—Krepps 

The Bride of the Innisfallen—Welty 

Party of One—Fadiman 

Communism, Conformity, and Civil 
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Liberties—Stouffer 
The Young Hitler 1 Knew—Kubizek 
Why Johnny Can’t Read—Flesch 
Crusade in Asia—Romulo 
The Waif—Voinov 
Sing No Sad Songs—Wildman 
The Seagull on the Step—Boyle 
Way to Inner Peace—Sheen 
Political Warfare—Scott 
Nectar in a Sieve—Markandaya 
Onions in the Stew—-MacDonald 
Laurette—Courtney 
Great House—Thompson 
The Unhurrying Chase—Prescott 
Gift from the Sea—Lindbergh 
The Last Essays of Georges Bernanos— 
Bernanos 
1,000,000 Delinquents—Fine 
An Alligator Named Daisy—Terrot 
Letters to a Niece—von Hugel 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however invalidate the book as 
a whole: 

The Hidden River—Jameson 

The Tyrants—Thomsen 

The Vagabond—Colette 

Our Hearts Are Restless—Baker 

The Crown and the Shadow—Hill 

The Art of Fiction—Maugham 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Living Christianity—de la Bedoyere 
Something of Value—Ruark 
The Night of Time—Fulop-Miller 
Mother and Son—Compton-Burnett 
Apes, Angels and Victorians—Irvine 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Recognitions—Gaddis 

Emma—Kenyon 

Day of Reckoning—De Toledano 

The Wench Is Dead—Brown 

Bonjour Tristesse—Sagan 

K—Krebiozen—Key to Cancer? — 
Bailey 

Looking Beyond—Yutang 
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Lucid Intervals 


The clerk at the registration agency fan- 
cied himself as a wit, and said, as he recog- 
nized a Scotch accent in the next appli- 
cant: 

“Where were you born?” 

“Glasgow,” replied the Scot. 

“Why in Glasgow?” demanded the clerk. 

“Why I wanted to be near mother, of 
course.” 

e 

The nice old lady was telling her family 
about her trip to town. 

“I met a fine young man on the train,” 
she said, “and he offered to give me the 
winner of the Kentucky Derby.” 

“And did he?” gasped her son. 

The old lady beamed and shook her head. 

“Naturally, I thanked him very much, 
but I explained that the chickens take up 
so much of the yard that it would be quite 
impossible for us to keep a horse.” 

° 

An Indian was sending smoke signals in 
New Mexico when an atomic blast let 
loose. 

“Gosh!” said the awe-struck brave re- 
garding the mushroom cloud “Wish Id 
said that.” 

® 

She: “Do you believe matches are made 
in heaven?” 

He: “I guess so. I don’t think they need 
them in the other place.” 

e 

Two cannibals met in a mental institu- 
tion. One was tearing out a picture of men, 
women and children from a magazine. 
Then he stuffed them in his mouth and 
ate them. 

“Say,” said the other cannibal, “is that 
dehydrated stuff really any good?” 


Willie: “Mother, do people that tell lies 
go to heaven?” 
Mother: “Why of course not, Willie; why 


_do you ask?” 


Willie: “Because I think it must be very 
lonely in heaven with only God and George 
Washington there.” 

e 


Sambo thought he had seen a ghost and 
as he related his experience his knees sag- 
ged. 

“Yes, suh,” he shuddered, “Ad’d jes’ come 
out of the cowshed with a pail of milk in 
mah hand. Den Ah hears a noise and de 
ghost appears befo’ me.” 

“And were you scared?” asked one of his 
listeners. “Did you shake with fright?” 

“Ah don’t know what Ah shook with,” 
replied Sambo. “Ah cain’t say Ah shook at 
all; but when Ah got in de kouse dere 
warn’t no milk in de pail — only two 
pounds of butter.” 


“Put” means to place a thing where you 
want it. 

“Putt” means a vain attempt to do the 
same thing. 

e 

Nurse: “Well, Frank, did you tell the 
teacher that you could not come to school 
yesterday, because twin brothers had come 
to your house?” 

Frank: “No, I only told her about one 
of them. Next week I will tell her about 
the other and stay home another day.” 


e 
Teacher: “Billy, give me a sentence us 
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ing the word ‘bewitches’. 


Billy (after deep thought): “Youse go on 
ahead—TI’ll be witches in a minute.” 
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Amongst Ourselves 


Letters continue to come to us by 
the dozen, commenting on a question 
raised in a letter quoted in Readers 
Retort some months ago, as to wheth- 
er THE LIGUORIAN is not too frank 
in discussing problems of sex and of 
marriage. The lady who wrote the let- 
ter referred to stated that she deemed 
it necessary to destroy some copies of 
THE LiIGUORIAN rather than have her 
young daughter see some of the frank 
discussions they contained. 

Thus far the letters that have 
reached us on this touchy topic have 
been about forty to one emphatically 
in favor of our continuing the policy 
of answering questions and explaining 
disputed matters concerning sex and 
marriage with frankness and clearness. 
Most of these pro-frankness letters ex- 
press a keen awareness of the wrong 
information on the subject of sex that 
is available on all sides in secular news- 
papers and magazines, and a fervent 
desire that their children receive the 
proper instruction from the proper 
sources. Some related touching stories 
of how they had been misled, partially 
through ignorance. into ways of evil 
when they were young, and implored us 
to continue to do what we can to save 
others from such ignorance. 

Most of the small minority of let- 
ters that approved the complaint that 
there was too much frankness about 
sex in THE LIGUORIAN, made it appear 
that the only things they saw in THE 
LIGUORIAN were items about sex, or 
that there was little else that could be 
of help to them in any of the other 


problems of human life. This is surely 
giving a false picture. Anyone who 
makes a cursory examination of any 
three or four issues of THE LIGUORIAN 
will find that the number of pages on 
which there is anything about sex at all 
is relatively extremely small. Further- 
more, it is usually limited to such give- 
away titles as those on the one-page 
features called “For Wives and Hus- 
bands Only” or “Pre-Marriage Clin- 
ic.” Even in these columns the prob- 
lems dealt with are more often than 
not concerned with some other aspect 
of marriage than sex as such. At any 
rate, these columns could easily be 
passed over by anyone who has no 
reason to be interested in or concerned 
about problems of sex and marriage. 

The main thing is that the over- 
whelming majority of readers who 
took the time to write to us ask that, 
when a moral question concerning 
marriage or the use or abuse of sex is 
put to us, we answer it clearly and 
completely. They want to know the 
truth and be able to teach it to their 
children. We thank them for helping 
us to keep our policy geared to the 
best interests of all who read THE 
LIGUORIAN. 

A reminder: Summer is a time when 
it is easy to let your renewal notices, 
i.e., Our statements that your LIGUOR- 
IAN subscription is about to expire or 
has expired, lie around unheeded. 
Make that little extra effort that is re- 
quired to get your renewal in prompt- 
ly. It helps our office staff and is al- 
ways an encouragement to the editors. 





IT IS EASY... 
to determine the date when your subscription to THE LIGUORIAN expires. 
Look at the address stencilled on the back cover of one of vour copies. If the 
numbers at the end of the first line read “7-55,” your subscription began with 
the 7th month of 1954, and the last issue you are entitled to receive is that of 


June, 1955. 


It saves us time and money if you renew promptly. or before your sub- 
scription expires. Just cut the stencilled address from the back cover and send 
it in with renewal payment. Be sure, too, to cut this address from one of your 
copies and send it in when requesting a change of address. We are charged 
extra postage for every copy sent to a wrong address after you have moved. 





You Can Teach Others... 


By reading The Liguorian, exercising your 
memory to retain explanations of Catholic truths 
or morai laws published therein, and then talk- 
ing about what you have learned to others who 
ask questions or express doubts about the same 
subjects. 


By starting or joining a study club that re- 
views, analyzes and discusses doctrinal or moral 
articles published in The Liguorian. 


By passing on your copy of The Liguorian, 
after you have read it, to someone who needs or 
has asked for enlightenment on many _ things 
taught and believed by Catholics. 





By giving a gift-subscription to The Liguorian 
to a prospective or new convert, to a non-Catho- 
lic friend who likes to discuss religious topics, to 
a slipping or wavering Catholic. Use the form 
below for such a gift. 








Please send The Liguorian for one year ($2.00 enclosed); for three 
years ($5.00 enclosed); to: 


NAME 
ST. & NO. 


CITY ZONE STATE 


(You may also send one-year subscriptions to three different per- 
sons for $5.00). 


Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN 
BOX “170 
LIGUORI, MO. 








